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‘LOVE WILL FIND OUT A WAY.” 
Old English Ballads. 

Ox Christmas-day, in the year 1536, at the abbey church of St. 
Mary Ottery in Devonshire, just as the host was about to be ele- 
vated, a shrill voice, which nevertheless appeared to be half-suffo- 
cated with emotion, cried out from the gallery where the monks 
were sitting, “ I am a woman, and the abbot’s a villain.” 

A great stir ensued in the gallery. The abbot suddenly present- 
ed himself in the front, holding a pale and frightened-looking young 
man, one of the monks. He was himself much agitated, and ad- 
dressed the congregation in the following words :—* The prayers 
of all good Christian people are desired for an unhappy soul, griey- 
ously tormented with fits of lunacy.”” The young man was then 
carried out, and the service proceeded. 

This cry, and the extraordinary circumstance that followed it, 
excited great talk in the neighbourhood. Neither the abbot nor 
his monks enjoyed the best reputation. His example had undone 
the severity of his doctrine: for he would fain have had a mono- 
poly of his license, but was forced to compromise the matter, and 
wink at a participation. His propensity to the fair sex in particu- 
lar, was notorious. ‘The moment therefore the voice was heard in 
the church, it was believed to be that of a woman; though with 
what face, or under what pretext, she could have been introduced 
among the reverend fathers on such an occasion, could not be con- 
jectured. On the other hand, the person who had been brought for- 
ward as needing the prayers of the laity (which made some of the 
neighbours very merry at the abbey’s expense) was known to every 
body in the village for a monk so afflicted. He had never cried 
out before; but that did not prove the impossibility of his having 
now done it: and though the voice sounded like a woman’s, there 
was no knowing how agony might not have wrought it to that un- 
natural pitch. 

Opinion was much divided on the subject. People did not know 
how to reconcile their own jarring speculations. Not so Lord Fitz- 
warren, a powerful nobleman, who had a seat in the neighbourhood, 
and who was at variance with the abbot. A long knowledge of the 
latter’s character, and a dispute of equally long standing respecting 
some meadows that lay between their domains, inclined him to be- 
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lieve the worst. He set his agents to work, and soon got informa- 
tion enough to excite attention to the mystery at court; thus gra- 
tifying himself in every way, for he at once indulged his resent- 
ment, pleased the king and his minister, who wished for this kind 
of information beyond all others, and indulged in certain visions, 
not only respecting meadows, but their abutments, which turned 
out to be well founded. 

All that his lordship had yet discovered, was, that there was ac- 
tually a female in the monastery. The monks denied that she had 
been brought there by the abbot’s connivance, or by any body’s; 
and said, that a heavy punishment would fall on her head. They 
protested, that this female had nothing to do with the cry in the 
church; that the imagination of the invalid had been disturbed by a 
knowledge of her being among them; and that a due account of 
her, and her intrusion into the abbey, would be given to the pa- 
rishioners. Meanwhile, she was under close confinement in the 
house of a man who worked for the monastery ; which was truce. 
Something was added about officious and meddling persons, 
jealous of the popularity of the church; and an artful appeal was 
made from the pulpit—to the interests of the parishioners; who, 
in fact, were not sorry to let the abbot continue in a reasonable 
course of scandal, provided he distributed his usual quantity of 
alms, gave as much good work to the labourers, and continued to 
let certain tenements at their singularly low rent: offices of cha- 
rity, in which he had shown great symptoms of becoming zealous. 

The monks were right in their allegation respecting the mode in 
which the female had come among them. It was her own doing. 
She had offered herself, in boy’s clothes, as an inmate of the mo- 
nastery on any terms, and with a view to enter on a noviciate: and 
nobody, till of late, had known that she was any other than she 
pretended. It was observed, at the same time, that the monks who 
gave this information, and who would sometimes offer it before it 
was asked, were always the same men, consisting of but two or 
three out of the whole number. The porter was one; but the rest 
were generally loitering about the gate. None of the others were 
to be seen. A young monk in particular, very popular on account 
of the sweetness and pensiveness of his manners, was never to be 
met with. 

The following history ultimately transpired. We shall relate it 
in its order up to the period before us, and then go on with what 
took place in consequence of the ery in the church. 

Francis Periam was younger son of a good family at Kirton ia 
Devonshire. He was designed for the church; but the intention 
was dropped, on account of a fortune Ieft him. However, the church 
was unwilling to let him go. He was kept much at home, under 
the eye of his mother, and of the priest who educated him; but 
his nature being lively and sanguine, the first thing he did on en- 
tering the world was to fall in love. The lady was the first young 
lady he had conversed with; and the first conversation made him 
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her prisoner. The mother was very angry at first, and gave the 
object of his passion a variety of ill names; but finding that she 
was of good birth and had a considerable fortune, her opinion 
changed. It was agreed, that nothing better could have happened 
for the family of the Periams, provided a due regard for the church 
could be maintained among the progeny to come. But a new ob- 
stacle occurred. ‘The lady would not have the lover. She was a 
haughty beauty, proud of a fortune twice as large as his, and re- 
solved to marry nothing under a title. Francis was struck to the 
heart. His first taste of the world had been very sweet: he was 
pleased with every body and every thing: the lady, who with all 
her pride was a coquet, had encouraged his advances; he was good 
and unsuspecting, and could not suddenly awake to the knowledge 
that there were dispositions less kind and honourable than his own, 
in persons of his own age, without a surprise the most afflicting. 
The priest, who had acknowledged the expediency of the match, 
because he could not help it, now took advantage of his sorrow to 
press on him the nothingness of the world. Francis admitted what 
he said, but with the humility and patience, and not without the 
hopes of a lever, held it his duty nevertheless to see if he could not 
turn the heart of a beauty, who thought too much of the pride of 
the eyes. He persevered in his suit for two years. At length, 
meeting with no encouragement, nor even with incivility, which 
might have rendered him more submissive, or awakened his re- 
sentment, he withdrew in hopeless patience from the world, and 
buried himself in the monastery of St. Mary Ottery. 

‘¢ First loves,’’ quoth the Journal, at this part of the narrative, 
“‘ are things notably jeered at and flouted; but in good truth they 
do colour and concern the lives of honest gentlemen, more than 
such pleasant companions wot of: and methinks, the true method 
of dealing with well-disposed youth, be neither to make too light 
of such matters, nor withal to carry an over-sour and formal coun- 
tenance of restraint, but to deal frankly and honestly with honest 
minds, and show them rather what sort of women would be a bless- 
ing and comfort to their days. Here was a young gentleman, as 
the history will show, who, had he been plainly guided as to what 
natures it were to his profit to love, and put handsomely in the way 
of them, instead of being admonished by a silly woman and a kna- 
vish Roman priest not to love at all, would have escaped years of 
doleful suffering, besides great peril to his soul’s health among those 
pestilent friars.” The writer adds a curious remark. ‘ Note,” 
saith he, ‘‘that young men which have grown up with sisters, are 
less exposed to this peril of falling in love unwisely, than such as 
be unused to that kindred; for that young girls do use to show their 
humours and girlish weakness more freely in their own homes, and 
before they arrive at women’s estate, than when they dress up their 
behaviour, like their bodies, for them that know them not: the 
which experience rendereth the young man their brother marvel- 
lously cautelous and acute, when he cometh to bethink himself of a 
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wife: for in other women he seeth other men’s sisters; whereas the 
poor youth who wanteth that help to /eminology, beholdeth nonce 
but Queen Helens and the ladies of Amadis de Gaul; and so taking 
any painted face for an aunge//, tindeth, peradventure to his de- 
spair, that he hath bound himself to a veray divell.”’ 

It was about three years after the entrance of Francis into the 
monastery, that a stripling of a tender age, and apparently brought 
up with delicacy, presented himself at the abbey-gate, and begged 
to be admitted as an inmate under any circumstances. The vague- 
ness and earnestness of his request made the abbot suspect him to 
be a runaway youth, who was to be sent back to his parents; but 
although the little stranger, with great firmness and gentleness, de- 
clined giving an account of himself, yet upon his repeated protesta- 
tions that he was no such person, joined to a look of singular inno- 
cence and distress, and an asseveration that he should die in the 
neighbourhood if they rejected him, the abbot was induced to give 
him admission for a time, hoping that his family would not be long 
before they discovered him. The reverend father was willing to 
amuse himself meantime with endeavouring to discover his secret, 
and looked for honour and advantage in the end from those who 
came to claim him. The youth was clad as a lay-brother, and 
given the office of censer-boy in the chapel, where his beauty ren- 
dered him an object of admiration. ‘ Little William,”’ said the 
abbot in the boy’s hearing, to a favourite monk, “ wanteth nothing 
save the being a woman, to be an angel. Verily, as I turned upon 
him the other day, whereas he knelt with the censer, I started for 
my sins, his visage and pretty seeming looked so heavenly amidst 
the sweet odour. Iley, brother Thomas? What thinkest thou 
Aaron would have said to such a lip at his beard, with a woman to 
it?”? Brother Thomas, who had not drunk so much as my lord 
abbot, bowed with an air of piety, and answered, that the holiest 
of men would have been pleased to see the encouraging manner in 
which it pleased his lordship to speak of youth and simplicity. 
Little William was rather surprised at the manner in which youth 
and simplicity were encouraged; but he looked down, and threw 
into his countenance as vague an expression as terror would allow. 
More than one circumstance had terrified him, since he came to the 
abbey. The inmates, at all hours, did not appear to consist entire- 
ly of men. Young as he was, he observed more than was suspect- 
ed. The abbot took him to be eleven or twelve at most; but the 
truth was, he was a good twenty. 

Our reverend father, in order to worm his secret out of the boy 
(for gossipping always went a great way in religious houses) con- 
signed him to the care of a hypocrite of a fellow, the above-men- 
tioned brother Thomas, who to unsuspecting eyes could put on all 
the appearances of sanctity. But the reserve of innocence is often 
a match for the greatest cunning. William’s companion instructed 
him in the rules of a convent, in the duties of a religious life, and 
in the veneration and confidence which those who aspire to lead it 
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(as he always expressed his anxiety to do) owed to their superior. 
The stranger listened with good faith, and with a resolution, when 
the time came, to confess every thing but who he was, and the 
name of one other person. Brother Thomas could discover no- 
thing. 

The abbot, who most likely was of opinion that there must be 
more vice than virtue in this concealment, determined to try what 
a younger companion could effect. For this purpose, he gave him 
in charge to Francis Periam, now celebrated for his piety under 
the name of Father Edmund. He could not make use of the 
Father as a spy. Convinced by many circumstances that he was 
honest, and equally convinced that honesty and wisdom never 
went together, he must have expected to get the secret out of his 
simplicity; unless indeed his speculations went farther. It is 
thought, that suspicions of some sort were excited in his mind by 
the manner in which the boy received intelligence of his new as- 
sociate. ‘* You know him?” said the abbot. “ He is known to 
every one,” said the youth, blushing deeply: “I fear me I shall 
make a sorry companion for one of his excellence.’’—** He knows 
you, peradventure?’’ resumed the abbot.— That I warrant he 
does not,” said the boy: ‘he is the last—-I mean, that in my own 
eountry—I will attend him, my lord, with all fitting reverence.” 
The abbot sent him immediately to Father Edmund, and then di- 
rected his familiar to keep a strict eye upon them both. 

Father Edmund, though as honest as the abbot thought him, was 
not quite so devoted to his profession. A residence of three years 
in the monastery had shocked him by discovering, that monks 
were neither such holy people, nor himself so inveterate a lover, 
as he supposed. He found his thoughts wandering towards a gen- 
tle and plaintive voice, which he heard sometimes among the nuns 
of a neighbouring choir. He began to recollect that his mistress’s 
voice was harsh, and her face not much gifted with sensibility. He 
tried in vain to remember even a clever saying that was her own, 
or a tender speech which her manners to every body had not con- 
tradicted. He called to mind, that he had once envied a little dog, 
which she used to pinch on the ear till it barked. The trick now 
appeared to him cruel and unfeminine. His eyes were opened to 
the rash action he had been guilty of in devoting himself to a reli- 
gious life; and there was nothing in the monastery to reconcile it. 
He saw plainly, that some of the inhabitants, the superior included, 
were licentious men of the world; one or two fanatical and mo- 
rose; and the remainder a knot of grown children, full of petty 
jealousies, and tormented with the misery of not knowing how to 
pass their time: for this was a monastery in which no handicraft 
occupation was permitted. Our poor brother was now in danger 
of becoming licentious or morose himself. His sincerity, aided by 
the gentle voice of the nun, interfered, and rendered him a shame 
to the convent, and the love and admiration of the villagers. A 
little ambition mingled with his virtue. He thought what a rever- 
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end and graceful! thing the office of abbot might be made, and lent 
an ear that alarmed him to every account of what was passing in 
the world. The abbot of St. Mary Ottery was a lord of parlia- 
ment. Father Edmund might become a lord of parliament, and 
the whole Christian world be the better for his exertions. Mean- 
while he grew pale and thin, and one sort of melancholy was sub- 
stituted for another. The nun’s voice irritated his curiosity. He 
thought, if he could but see her, that the face might turn out to be 
a.poor one; and he had done with mere faces for ever. Alas! 
thought he, and with voices too! No gentle voice must ever talk 
with me! No heart be made happy by Father Edmund! There 
was a monk with a very soft effeminate voice, whom he knew to 
be as great a knave as any in the house. He tried to assimilate 
the tones of this man with those of the female chorister; and to 
persuade himself, that all such voices were hypocritical. 

It was at this period that William was introduced to his new 
friend. He was received with a cordiality, which he did not seem 
to return. And yet he appeared happy. It is only bashfulness, 
thought the other, gazing with admiration on his beautiful, glow- 
ing face, which he thought he had seen before. When he heard 
his voice, he started. ‘ Have you no kindred hereabouts, my gen- 
tle boy?” asked the friar. ‘* Yes,’’ answered the boy, thrown off 
his guard by his new acquaintance; “ yes, indeed ;—no;—I mean 
to say, I surely have; but she is retired from the world.””—« In 
the nunnery ?”’—* Yes, father, in the nunnery. She has had many 
misfortunes.’’—*‘ Poor soul!” ejaculated the other; “and se 
young !”’—** Not so very young,” said William; “about three 
and forty.”? Father Edmund could not help smiling at his mis- 
take. Another cheat! thought he; another imposture!—* So, my 
little friend,’”’ he resumed, “‘ and what misfortunes have been hard 
with you, that you thus come among us at so tender an age?”’ The 
boy blushed like scarlet. He replied with great humility, that he 
knew of none except the vain world itself. “ And how has the 
world proved itself vain to thee?’’ asked the friar, in a tone as if 
he could not take the observation for serious. ‘ It has sadly hurt 
those whom I love,” replied the youth, dropping the last word as 
if he could hardly speak it. The tears came into the eyes of Father 
Edmund, to find so much tenderness in a boy. He resolved not 
to press too soon upon the history of one who was capable of such 
refinement. 

Two or three days’ acquaintance not only increased the regard 
of Father Edmund, but made him think with uneasiness of the 
time at which they must part; for part, he had resolved, they 
should. He saw, not without surprise, the great influence he pos- 
sessed over all the boy’s thoughts and determinations, and had 
made up his mind to take advantage of it for the purpose of re- 
storing him to society. He should lose a friend,—a dreadful 
thought in that friendless place; but he must do his duty, and not 
let another heart be sacrificed. He observed that his new friend 
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would often gaze at him with wistfulness, and then abruptly turn 
away. Surely, thought he, I cannot resemble one of whom he is 
enamoured. Love is impossible at his age; and what likeness to 
a fair maiden can be seen in my hollow cheeks? Is his story true? 
Can there be leasing, even in a visage like that? He tells me of 
misfortunes that have driven him hither, and yet withal he seems 
to grow happier daily. This contradiction was very visible. Wil- 
liam, though grave enough in the presence of others, and apparent- 
ly anxious to avoid their notice, exhibited at times a pleasure 
amounting to gaiety in the company of Father Edmund. He came 
to him as early as possible in the morning, and remained with him 
as long as he could. When the other spoke, it seemed to him to 
be pure happiness to listen. If he sent him for a book, he flew 
with a sort of transport, and came back like lightning. On one 
occasion, the boy contrived to let him know, that his mistress, the 
haughty beauty who had rejected him, was dead; and upon the 
other’s exhibiting little signs of emotion, he fell into an uncontrol- 
lable fit of delight, which the good brother was obliged to reprove. 
But these extravagant spirits did not last long. The monk press- 
ed for his history. He showed him the duty and necessity, espe- 
cially in one so young, of being explicit and plain-dealing; told 
him how every body ought to speak the truth, who wished to be 
loved in this world, much more in heaven and by the angels; and 
entreated him, in particular, to unbosom himself with the utmost 
confidence to his friend, who was anxious for his welfare, and felt 
himself bound to contribute to it. Little William drank in every 
word with alternate delight and sorrow. ‘ Reverend father,” said 
he, * all that you utter is next to the words of Saints in my hold- 
ing. Furthermore, I feel that I ought to go hence, and not run 
the hazard of troubling any body: for—” and without adding his 
reason, poor William melted into tears. He wept long and fer- 
vently, but without noise. ‘If I must tell my story or go,”’ said 
he, taking at length his hands away from his face, and speaking 
with more composure, but not without many blushes, “I must 
even resume my pilgrimage; for there are some in this place, in 
whose eyes I could never dare 10 be known for the shameless var- 
let they would deem me.”’? William’s language often struck Father 
Edmund as being above his years. His tone of voice would often 
affect the other still more strangely. A day or two afterwards, 
having been watching all night, the father fell asleep in the Abbey- 
garden. On awaking, he saw the boy kneeling beside him. His 
eyes were raised to heaven, and he was making strange gesticula- 
tions, ‘What are you doing, William?’’ William leaped up in 
dismay. ‘I thought,” said he, * you would have slept heavily 
after that grievous watch; but I was only pulling down a blessing 
on your head for your kindness to me.’’—* Poor boy!”’ said the 
father; ‘‘ your sorrows, be they what they may, will harm both 
mind and body, if you do not leave this place. You are paler even 
now, than when you came. You must reveal the cause of your 
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trouble, and enable us to begin your life anew. I teil thee, boy,” 
added he with vehemence, afraid that his own regret gave too gen- 
tle and unimportant a turn to his voice,—* I tell thee, there is no 
reason for thy sojourn among us :—thou must go.”” And he spoke 
the last word in a tone of anger. ‘I am very young and fool- 
ish,’ answered William, trembling; “I pray thee be patient with 
me, and I will go. Heaven has said it.” 

A strange, but to him unaccountable suspicion came into the 
head of Father Edmund; otherwise he would have gone that mo- 
ment to the abbot, and informed him of the youth’s disordered beha- 
viour. But he was anticipated. Father Thomas had witnessed 
the scene just mentioned, and made haste to report it. ‘‘ There is 
a fair maid, my lord,” cried he, “in the Abbey; and he that would 
have the wooing of her, now is his time.’’—*‘ Be not rash in thy 
admonitions,”’ quoth the abbot; “ what brings her hither, and on 
what plea does she grace the inside of our portal ?””—* On the 
plea of a doublet and hose,’”’ answered the monk; “ for that was 
the false flag under which she invaded us; to wit, the guise of a 
pretty boy.”’— How, how?” cried the abbot; “ what, little Wil- 
liam ??’—“ The same. She is enamoured of brother Edmund, who 
admonisheth her against putting on the holy habit.’”-—* Flat trea- 
son and impiety !”’ quoth the superior; “ but tell her to come to 
me. Only frighten her not, Thomas, nor look at her with an un- 
seemly countenance. Let her not surmise that we take her for 
aught else than her mumming dress betokeneth.”’ 

Whatever the abbot’s design might have been in wishing to 
make her own herself by degrees, it was frustrated by what Father 
Edmund had been telling her meanwhile. Catherine (for that was 
her name) had made up her mind instantly. She saw, that to live 
in the same house with the object of her love, and not betray her- 
self by her emotion, probably at the risk of his great inconveni- 
ence, perhaps his peril, and even anger, was impossible. Whether 
she should disclose her secret to him before she went, was a ques- 
tion she could not determine at the moment; but at all events she 
resolved instantly, according to his advice, to go to the abbot, 
throw herself at his feet, and acquaint him with her whole history. 

My lord abbot, in his favourite retiring-room, to which none 
were admitted but upon particular occasions, had seated himself, 
ready for his catechism, in his easy chair, with his wine and con- 
serves at his elbow. On the table was a splendid book, which 
might have been taken for a missal, but was in reality a treatise 
on hawking and hunting. The room was hung with the richest 
tapestry, representing foliage; and a perfume burnt on a stand of 
silver. A door was now heard in the antichamber. The abbot 
put his hand to the flagon beside him, and poured out a cup oi 
malmsey, with which to encourage the boy as occasion might 
serve. Catherine entered, led in by the familiar, who bowed and 
took his way. The abbot, seeing her knees tremble under her, 
gave her the wine directly. “I hear good accounts of thee,”’ said 
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he, “and would know how far thou standest resolute in thy pur- 
pose. If thy heart fail thee, scruple not to declare it. The church 
is full of indulgence to her children, and I am not of a nature to 
stint the measure of her loving-kindness.’”’—*‘ Most reverend 
father,” said Catherine, and then stopped short. She was torn 
with conflicting emotions, and panted for breath. Nay,” re- 
sumed the abbot, ‘‘ leave these reverend names, if they oppress 
thee, and speak unto me as a friend. I can absolve thee from 
lighter fancies, or faults of a worse countenance, than putting thy 
friends to a month’s marvel at thinking where thou hast betaken 
thyself; for such is thine offence, I warrant; hey, my pretty foot- 
page? They marvel wander what bush their little rose-bud is 
hiding, hey??? And verend father pinched his novice on the 
cheek. . 

Catherine, encouraged by these tender words, threw herself at 
the abbot’s feet, and poured out her whole soul in confession. She 
told him who she was; how she had first met Francis Periam, now 
Father Edmund, when he visited at a seat of the Bassets near Kir- 
ton; how an affecting misfortune which then happened to him, and 
the manner in which he bore it (for she had too much delicacy to 
mention his own secret), made her think of his good qualities night 
and day; and how her thoughts grew into a love as pure as ever 
maiden felt for man. She then related, how upon the death of a 
female cousin, whose fortune she inherited, finding herself her own 
mistress, and unable any longer to live at a distance from the 
neighbourhood which contained that noble mind, she had pretend- 
ed to pay a visit to a distant part of the country; how she had dis- 
missed her servant by the way, under a feint of procuring others ; 
and how she had violated the rules of the monastery by entering 
it in that unworthy guise; a proceeding which she was prepared 
to abide any consequences in confessing, rather than hazard—she 
knew not what—only she could not live any longer in a constant 
violation of truth and propriety; and Father Edmund had told her 
she ought to declare all. 

The abbot affected to listen with astonishment at the commence- 
ment of this story: he then looked gracious and full of pity; and 
lastly, he put on a face of great and anxious gravity, as if in doubt 
whether the consequences of what she had done, depended entirely 
on himself: otherwise, his manner seemed to say, she need be 
under no apprehension, alarming as the step she had taken was. 
He tenderly pressed his hand upon her head in the course of the 
narrative, and gave it her to kiss, which she did with great grati- 
tude and supplication, wetting it with her tears. It was a very 
handsome hand, and sparkled with jewels: but Catherine knew 
nothing of all that. 

**So,” said the abbot, making one of those gross mistakes, into 
which the false experience of men of the world is so apt to lead 
them; “ brother Edmund has found a mistress in his monastery, 
and after all, turned her from him.”” ‘ How, my lord?” exclaim- 
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ed Catherine, with dignity, though with a burning blush: * Father 
Edmund knows not to this instant who Lam. It is true,’’ added 
she, softening into tears, “ he might have known; and then, per- 
adventure, would have turned me from him.” And poor Cathe- 
rine stood weeping, in the bitterness of her perplexity. 

The abbot said many things to reassure his novice, always never- 
theless holding over her head the terror of doubting how to pro- 
ceed. If nothing were done to mark the displeasure of the church, 
the story of a woman’s having been in the convent might get 
abroad, and create scandal. If its displeasure were manifested, 
with what tenderness soever, the lady’s character might be ruined, 
however pardonable her conduct. All the,world did not judge of 
these errors of the heart, as he did. He ffi@refore desired her, for 
a day or two, to remain as she was, but near to his own person; 
and a little chamber was assigned her, opening out of the room they 
were in. The abbot saw that his designs upon her must proceed 
with more delicacy. He would have denounced her love of Father 
Edmund as a thing unholy and not to be thought of; but this was 
not so convenient. He contented himself with insinuating; that 
farther acquaintance with him was impossible. It was only under 
his own eye, he said, and under favour of a countenance which no 
one dared to question or think ill of, that she could remain for a 
short time, till he had seen, if possible, how she could be restored 
quietly to her friends. It was announced, therefore, that little 
William, for his good behaviour, and in preparation for entering 
upon his noviciate, was to remain at present under the paternal 
care of the superior. 

Catherine now felt all the difficulties of her situation; and to the 
difficulties were soon added the horrors of it. The abbot declared 
himself but too plainly. An alternative was proposed her, that 
must ruin either her own peace and reputation, or in the event of 
refusing it, that of Father Edmund. <A monastery, instead of a 
house of angels, appeared to her to contain demons. The only relief 
she felt, was in thinking that she now understood the brother’s chief 
reason for wishing her out of it; and that her company was not so 
uninteresting to him, as she had supposed. But this was the re- 
lief of a moment. Her agonies poured back upon her, the fiercer 
for the respite; and in a few days she was alarmingly ill. 

The abbot was perplexed in his turn. He was not fond of trou- 
ble in any thing. A distress that hampered him seriously, enraged 
him; and a proceeding of Father Edmund, who had made up his 
mind that his little friend was a female, and thought it his duty to 
let-the abbot understand that he knew as much, threw him into a 
temper which threatened the most horrible eonsequences. Father 
Edmund, upon some pretext, was put in the abbey prison: the 
abbot, whose vanity was piqued as well as his lordly pleasure con- 
tradicted by Catherine’s behaviour, was exasperated enough, as she 
was getting a little better, to tell her of it; and it was this intelli- 
gence which, combining with an accession of fever, made the poor 
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girl find her way into the church during the absence of the woman 
who attended her, and utter that alarming cry. 

Decided measures now became necessary. The abbot, notwith- 
standing the artifice which the urgency of the case had prompted, 
could not persuade himself that the real nature of it would remain 
asecret. He resolved therefore to reconcile the artifice itself with 
an ostentation of frankness. Such of the monks as he could most 
depend on, were directed to give the explanation with which he 
favoured them, to all comers; and as his Jove (such as it was, and 
such as it would have remained in spite of all other obstacles) was 
now absorbed in a consideration of his interest, he removed Cathe- 
rine to the house of a man who worked for the monastery, and who 
was devoted to his passions. It was this man’s wife who attended 
her. She appears to have once been of the same rank with regard 
to the monks, which Count Fathom’s mother held in the army. 
The house, though apart from the monastery, stood in the grounds 
of it; and nobody entered the one, or was supposed to enter it, 
who had no business in the other. 

The person, of whose knowledge of the matter the abbot stood 
most in fear, was Lord Fitzwarren: and he had reason. What in- 
formation his lordship could collect, was despatched, as we have 
seen, in all hurry to the court. A commission was granted him 
to investigate it without reserve; and the day after its arrival, he 
proceeded to put it in execution, with a bluntness, and even a 
pleasure which he took no pains to conceal. 

An extremity of this kind was a great blow to the abbot. He 
had looked, in the consciousness of his own hypocrisy, for some 
greater show of respect; and his easy chair had not prepared him 
for the celerity of the movement. He now frightened Catherine 
with telling her, not only that he would pursue Father Edmund 
with every possible injury and vengeance, in case she betrayed his 
secret, but that he knew a circumstance respecting him which 
would forfeit his life. Catherine gave an incredulous smile, but 
her heart turned sick the next moment. The monastery had be- 
wildered her. She knew not how far example might have cor- 
rupted even Francis Periam. She knew not, whether his virtue 
itself might not have prompted him to some action, excusable in 
the eyes of justice, but criminal in those of the law. Qn the other 
hand, he himself had made her vow to him before God, that she 
would never violate the truth. She had been in the abbot’s apart- 
ments nearly three weeks. She had cried out in the church. The 
abbot’s character must at least be doubted, if, as was most probable, it 
was notalready known. How was she to justify her own character 
to the world, or in the eyes of Father Edmund, if she prevaricated 
before the commissioner, and suffered injurious conclusions to be 
drawn from her want of consistency ? How could she frame an ac- 
eount, the reverse of truth; or hazard the infamy of defending such 
aman as the abbot, as if her quarrel with him had been merely per- 
sonal, perhaps that of a mistress? Even if she were to defend him, 
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would that secure the safety of Father Edmund, or soften the eru- 
elty of his situation under a malignant superior, who would still be 
afraid of detection ?—And yet, how could all this, —how could any 
thing upon earth, or in heaven itself, induce her to hazard a life se 
inestimable? Horrible perplexities environed her on aJl sides; and 
as she met the look of the abbot during this last reflection, she 
fainted. 

On coming to herself, the abbot told her she now knew the ex- 
tent of her situation, and he was glad to find she was sensible of it. 
The commissioner (insolent companion!) had announced his inten- 
tion of confronting her with him in the course of two liours: the 
monks, including brother Edmund, were to be present: and if she 
breathed a syllable contradictory to what he had dictated, (which 
was to say that the abbot knew nothing of her sex till after the ery 
in the church, but had simply been pleased with her behaviour, 
and taken pity on her illness) he would that instant declare all he 
knew of brother Edmund, and content his own disgrace with the 
other’s ruin. With respect to the ery, the abbot was to acknow- 
ledge, for the sake of appearances, that she had wandered out of 
bed, and raised it in a fit of delirium; though but one or two of 
the monks, who stood near the door which she came in at, were 
aware of it; all the rest, with the abbot himself, concluding it to 
have proceeded from the unhappy man, who was actually in the 
doorway. Catherine fainted again, and was left to the care of the 
old woman; the abbot hastening away to prepare for the commis- 
sioner. The commission was opened at the appointed time, in the 
great hall. It was a stretch of the warrant to bring all the monks 
together. The abbot would have resisted it, but was afraid that 
instructions might be brought forward, directing their examination 
one by one; so he thought it better to acquiesce. Bare civilities 
passed on either side. The abbot seated himself with much state, 
and motioned the other to proceed, as if giving him his permis 
sion. ‘Pardon me,”’ said Fitzwarren, “the lady must be sum- 
moned first.’ The abbot directed Father Thomas to fetch her; 
and bade him, with an air of commiseration, fetch her tenderly 
‘A warm day for winter!’ ejaculated Fitzwarren, significantly 
An answer and a smile of contempt died on the abbot’s lips. The 
monks all took a great breath, and involuntarily shifted their pos 
tures. ‘ Ilow fares it with good Father Edmund?’ inquired the 
commissioner: **I have not seen him many days, and they ru- 
mour he has been sick.” Father Edmund bowed; and hoped the 
good Lady Fitzwarren, his venerable mother, maintained her 
health. ** Peace!’ cried the abbot, sternly: “the Lord Fitz- 
warren must pardon me,” he added in a milder tone: ‘ Father 
Edmund has been insolent as well as sick; and must content himsel/, 
before his superior, with acknowledgments of the honour done 
him.” The look of the commissioner seemed to say, “ Proud 
priest, you are more proud than wise; your fall is approaching.”” 
Father Edmund looked pale as death, and kept his eyes on the 
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door. Mark, I pray you,” said the abbot, “ the countenance of 
this man, and note where he gazeth so earnestly.” ‘ What de- 
noteth it?”? asked Fitzwarren. ‘“‘ The light damsel, who is coming, 
will tell you,”’ said the abbot. Father Edmund, if possible, look- 
ed paler; and an emotion of surprise and concern was visible in 
the face of the commissioner. 

In a few minutes the door opened. Father Thomas and a lay 
brother came in, bringing Catherine in.an arm-chair. The monks, 
who remembered her young cheeks and beautiful complexion, 
started to see her so altered. She was very feeble, and seem- 
ed afraid to look round her, keeping her eyes fixed on the com- 
missioner. Fitzwarren’s blunt nature was touched. He gave a 
glance at the abbot, as if to prepare him for a stern account, but 
did not well know what to think of Father Edmund. ‘“ Wretch- 
ed man that I am!’ thought the latter, gazing intently on the suf- 
ferer: “I now know in truth what it is to love, ay, and even to be 
loved ; and these are my espousals.”’ He was now certain that he 
had seen her face before, and in the company of his former mis- 
tress. The female attire helped his memory, in spite of the loss 
of flesh and colour. She now appeared of a good height, and was 
eminently beautiful. 

The commissioner began by inquiring about the cry in the 
church. It was acknowledged to have been that of the lady be- 
fore him. He then asked her name. ‘ My name,” she said, ina 
low but even tone of voice, “is Catherine Parker.” ‘ Daughter 
of Sir Hugh Parker, of Kirton ?”’ asked the commissioner. ‘ The 
same.”” “He is dead, I think?’ said Fitzwarren. Catherine 
bowed her head. ‘“ And thy mother, poor lady, too?”’? Catherine 
bowed again, and wept. She thought how her parents would have 
felt, had they seen her in this condition; and she fancied the com- 
missioner meant to blame her in applying the words “ poor lady” 
to her mother. Lord Fitzwarren begged her to explain, how it 
was that she jound herself in her present state. ‘If it be matter 
of penitence, my lord,” answered Catherine, ‘that I explain my- 
self in the hearing of so many, I shall do it with all patience, being 
bound thereto by the trouble I have caused to some in this house; 
and yet even they, peradventure, would willingly spare me so 
great a trial.”” The abbot, who was vexed in the first instance, 
that all his monks had been brought in, now feared, that greater 
privacy might embolden her to hazard his secret. He therefore 
protested, with av air of innocence, that he, for his part, desired 
nothing so much as the very greatest publicity, and that he could 
not consent to a diminution of it. The surprise and vexation of 
Fitzwarren could not be concealed. ‘You hear, lady,’’ said he, 
“every thing must be declared openly.” 

An indignant emotion crossed the cheek of Catherine. She 
glanced at the abbot, and then ventured a look round at the monks. 
The sight of Father Edmund, pale and ill, made her recoil with 
terror. It was some moments before she could find courage to say 
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any thing. The necessity of explaining how she came into the 
monastery, and something of the irrepressible pride which a loving 
heart feels in declaring itself, when defied by circumstances, gave 
her strength to proceed. She related her story, exactly as she had 
told it to the abbot, though not with the same animation. Her 
voice, every now and then, almost faded away. She concluded by 
declaring, that in coming to the convent in that unworthy guise, 
she had imposed upon every one within the walls; and could only 
hope, that the great sickness and remorse she had gone through, 
would be accepted as some extenuation of her punishment. ‘ Upon 
every one?”’ inquired the commissioner: ‘ Does the lady aver so- 
lemnly, that the disguise imposed upon every one?” Catherine 
repeated her asseveration. She then, observing that more ques- 
tions were inevitable, proceeded to state, that having found her situ- 
ation full of perplexity, and likely to create disquiet to others, she 
had been induced by Father Edmund to go and cast herself at the 
abbot’s feet, confess whence she came, and request his pardon and 
dismissal of her; all which she had done accordingly; that the abbot 
had promised to do his utmost to get her back to her friends, with- 
out noise; but that ” Here she paused, and was greatly agi- 
tated. ‘I fell sorely ill,’ she resumed, “and do believe I was 
nigh unto my death; but——”’ “ But what?’’ asked the commis- 
sioner; “speak truly, and fear not that the truth will harm thee. 
If it would, falsehood would harm thee more.”’ ‘Speak truly,”’ 
echoed the abbot with a loud voice, “if there be more to say. 
Methinks we have had enough for a May-game, as it is; but all 
ears may not be so soon tired of such light matters. Speak truly, 
lady; and fear not that the truth will harm any one of us.” And 
he laid a special emphasis upon “one.” ‘ Father Edmund,” 
breathed Catherine, “told me that I was ever to speak truly; but— 
sometimes—it is difficult.”” She could not proceed. ‘ Father 
Edmund,” she resumed, “ will not deny that he told me so.” “JI 
deny it not,” said a voice trembling with emotion. Catherine 
trembled to hear it. ‘ What purports all this talk of Father Ed- 
mund ?” cried the abbot: “ Father Edmund appeareth all in all in 
this matter; and yet I dare conclude that hitherto he is clear enough, 
and that my lord commissioner so thinketh.”” The commissioner 
assented to this conclusion; and added, that the high opinion he 
had always entertained of Father Edmund, had been increased; for 
that it was difficult to suppose, under all the circumstances, that he 
had not discovered the lady’s secret; ‘‘ And I doubt,” said his lord- 
ship significantly, ** whether every man of his garb and calling 
could have manifested himself so free from self-affection.” “I 
mean not,” said the abbot, “to speak of brother Edmund in an ill 
sense, touching the lady here present; neither is it my wish that 
harm should come to him on any score; which it never will, if he 
be as wise as his friends desire. The good father hath a tongue 
somewhat petulant, and scarcely standeth enough in awe before his 
superiors; but this may be forgiven him. No dismal calamity need 
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come of that. With other offences I charge him not; and I trust 
no tongue will be found to bring his good name into jeopardy. 
Wondrous must be the tale, and full of enmity the accuser, that 
can draw such peril on his head.” ‘ We lose our time,”’ observed 
the commissioner, “‘ in these discourses. The lady hath something 
to confess, and the greatest marvel of all is yet to be accounted for; 
to wit, the crying out in that ghastly manner in the church. For 
how long a space, fair lady, were you in my lord abbot’s care, and 
what moved you to that grievous outcry?” 

«« My lord,’ resumed Catherine faintly, “I pray you pardon a 
weak head. I pray all to pardon it, and God of his great mercy. 
I fell sorely ill when under my lord abbot’s care; scarce know I 
yet what I am saying: ill I was, with a burning fever: I strayed 
out of my bed, and uttered the cry you speak of.”’ 

‘«« But the cause, the cause,’’ reiterated his lordship: ‘* what was 
it, granting you were thus afflicted, that so pressed upon your fan- 
tasy the desire of uttering those especial words ?”’ 

‘* Fantasy is fantasy,” said the abbot, endeavouring by a smile to 
conceal his agitation ; and sick people be more subject to that kind 
of poesy than others. But speak,’’ added he, observing some blunt 
speech rising to the lips of Fitzwarren; “ speak, poor lady, and let 
Father Edmund approve what you declare.” 

‘‘Oh,”’ exclaimed Catherine, bursting into a passion of tears, 
“and must I acquit others, to my own eternal shame? Is there no 
way? no hope?” 

“Speak to her, brother Edmund,” said the abbot, affecting a 
weariness mixed with pity. ‘It were no unholy use of your influ- 
ence, at such a season, to make her say what she ought, and spare 
the reputation of those whom she is bound to spare. Why the lady 
should now scruple to Geclare what she declared to the good wo- 
man that attended her, and lay her feverish folly to its just account, 
I know not.” 

“I know not either,” said lord Fitzwarren: “the difficulty 
cannot surely point thither.” 

“‘If she dreadeth,”’ said the abbot, ‘as in truth she well may, 
especial punishmemfor wronging a mitred head, your lordship will 
mercifully join with me in assuring ber, that fever and sickness 
may procure pardon for what would otherwise be grievously pun- 
ished.” 

“TI cannot discern,” observed the commissioner drily, “any 
ground for surmising that the difficulty points thitherward. Speak, 
lady,”’ added he in a tone of encouragement; ‘‘and have certain 
assurance, that the truth must be made appear.” 

‘“‘ Speak to her, brother Edmund,” repeated the abbot. 

The commissioner thought the interference extraordinary, but 
the communication was allowed. 

All that poor Father Edmund could utter was, “The truth, 
lady, and God will bless it.”’ 

“Oh,” exclaimed Catherine, “ is it not impossible? Oh, Fathey 
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Edmund—oh, my lord—who shall speak all they know of them- 
selves, and stand acquitted? Is there one, even in this house, of 
whom every deed might be set forth ?” 

“Surely not,” said the abbot; “ for we have all sinned. 
Grievous sinners are we all in the sight of God; and some of us, 
by reason of our sins, reverently as the world may deem of them, 
are penitents in this holy place.” 

The suggestion of the abbot in this instance was unlucky. It 
emboldened Catherine to proceed : for she knew what had brought 
Father Edmund into the monastery; which the other did not. 
Her heart gathered courage. Remorse for daring to think suspi- 
ciously of the virtue of him she adored, put additional firmness in 
her voice. Love supplied her with ingenuity in the midst of her 
struggles; and venturing to raise her eyes upon Father Edmund, 
she clasped her hands together, and in a tone that made the abbot 
tremble, said, “Oh, Father Edmund, I am fearfully beset, and 
thou knowest I am weak. They bid me speak the truth; thou 
badst me speak it; my lord abbot bids me speak it; and yet he says 
for me, that if the truth were spoken of every one, even in this 
holy place, no one could abide it, not one would stand acquitted of 
being a grievous criminal; no, notone. Is this your thought, even 
as it is his?’ 

**] said not a grievous criminal,”’ said the abbot; “‘ but what 
imports it? What I have said, I have said. At his peril, and 
thine be it, to gainsay aught that I utter.” 

This new insinuation was of no effect. The truth suddenly 
darted like lightning out of all this cloud, upon the mind of Fa- 
ther Edmund. His face, instead of being darkened alternately 
with sorrow for the condition of Catherine, and ill-repressed indig- 
nation at the mysterious threats which he had no doubt the abbot 
had held over her, grew radiant with a joyful dignity. “If my 
lord abbot,’’ said he with an exalted voice, “ intendeth by what he 
hath thrown out, that we are all sinners in the eyes of the great 
and perfect God, most reverently and with all lowliness do I ae- 
cord with his saying. But if he meaneth, that there is not one in 
this house, who can stand eye to eye with" ality living soul, and 
challenge him to prove him guilty in the sight of the world, then 
I crave leave to tell him, that such an one am I; and I do cast my- 
self on the charity of my lord commissioner for a good construc- 
tion of my boldness.”’ 

‘‘Then,”’ cried Catherine starting up like one frantic, with a 
kind of shriek, her arms extended, and her cheeks glowing with a 
rush of blood,—*‘ then I say once more, I am a woman, and the 
abbot’s a villain !”’ 

She fell back in her chair, and a movement of confusion took 
place. “The giddy creature is frenzied again,” said the abbot; 
‘but I will not be made the victim of a conspiraecy.”? And he 
seemed about to leave the hall. 

«* Under fayour, my lord abbot,”’ said Fitzwarren, “ the commis- 
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sion is not closed. If there has been a conspiracy, the more it fits 
us to see to the bottom of it.”’ 

Catherine now, as well as she could with modesty, related the 
spirit of what had passed between her and the abbot. The latter 
denied every thing, and said he would make it appear to be false. 
Two witnesses he had, at all events; and the poor damsel, who was 
thus spirited to do him an injury, had none. The woman, a per- 
son of venerable age, was not present; but he could appeal at once 
to Father Thomas, who would swear, on the holy scriptures, that 
every syllable of what had been uttered was false. 

‘There needeth not the scripture,’’ said the father, composedly. 

‘* How so?” asked the commissioner. 

** Because,” replied Father Thomas, with a face of as impertur- 
bable impudence as ever fell to the lot of friar, ** every syllable of 
what the lady uttered is true. My lord commissioner,”’ he added, 
“1 crave your lordship’s protection, having divers matters to dis- 
close of import to the king’s highness, and being encouraged to 
hope for pardon thereby, as well as to be the poor means of doing 
his highness some service.”’ 

“Is it so?”’ cried Fitzwarren : “then much travail will be spared 
my commission. What, I warrant my cunning secretary hath 
been speaking with you?” 

** He hath, my lord, with many grave arguments; and I do find 
that his grace, whom God preserve, being head of the church as 
well as state, it would be a marvellous insolent disobedience in a 
poor friar to set the will and pleasure of the inferior master above 
that of the mightier.” 

The abbot, in a paroxysm of rage, seemed about to inflict perso- 
nal chastisement on Father Thomas, when his arm was stayed by 
the strong hand of Fitzwarren. ‘‘ There needeth not farther scan- 
dal,” said his lordship. ‘I have friends at court,”’ cried the abbot, 
“‘as well as the rude lords that come hither to insult the church; 
and I shall refer my cause to them.’’—* My lord,” said Fitzwar- 
ren, ‘there is a little finger at court that hath greater might than 
the bodies of all your friends put together; and on that finger there 
goeth a signet; and that signet hath visited a paper which is in my 
pocket, touching certain pains and penalties to be inflicted on all 
such as do not hear out my process, or are bold enough to with- 
stand it. And, my lord, I crave your patience a little longer, for 
1 have somewhat farther to determine.” 

The commissioner then turned to Father Edmund, who stood 
aloof in the strangest and most miserable of all situations for a 
lover, for he neither dared to support, look at, or think of a loving 
mistress, who had just declared herself. ‘* My good father,” said 
Fitzwarren, with a tone in which hope and fear were mingled, 
“may I crave your age?” “I shall surprise you, my lord,” an- 
swered Father Edmund, willing to give way to any other thought: 
‘sorrow and disappointment have stood me in stead of many years. 
I have not yet told four-and-twenty,”” “Then, sir,” returned the 
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commissioner, I have the joy of telling you, that you are no longer 
Father Edmund of the Abbey of St. Mary Ottery, but Francis Pe- 
riam, esquire, of Kirton. lis grace’s council determined but two 
days ago, that all monks under that age should be freed from their 
vows. You shall come and find your speech again in my house; 
and”’ (turning to poor overwhelmed Catherine, whose strong hold 
on the other’s feelings he saw in his face) “if our rhetoric can pre- 
vail with this lady to go with us, my mother shall welcome her 
also. My lord abbot, I now leave you to ponder over your me- 
morial, as I will go and prepare; and God send your lordship a 
good deliverance!” 

“‘[ desire no better one than the deliverance from your lord- 
ship’s presence,” said the abbot. 

** The desire is natural,’’ returned Fitzwarren. ‘For the first, 
and I hope for the last time, my lord Abbot of St. Mary Ottery 
and the lord Fitzwarren are of one accord.” 

The abbot at the head of his monks left the room with what 
Stateliness he might. Catherine was taken to the house of her new 
friend, which appeared to her a paradise; and in a month from this 
period, while the lesser monasteries were being dissolved in all 
quarters, and the greater ones were trembling to their foundations, 
she that had come to St. Mary Ottery as a despairing boy, rode 
back to Kirton a beloved and honoured bride. [New M. Mag. 


—_——— 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM, 


SUGGESTIONS RESPECTING THE PLAN OF AN UNIVERSITY IN LON- 
DON. BY MR. CAMPBELL. 

A pay or two after the publication of a letter which I addressed 
to Mr. Brougham, on the subject of a London University, I re- 
ceived a message from a man of distinguished public character, 
pledging himself to raise 100,000/. for the project, and requesting 
me to draw up a plan for the establishment. Many other indivi- 
duals, of substantial influence and respectability, have honoured me 
with the same request. I certainly think that it would be better 
for one person to prepare a digested plan of an university, which 
should be afterwards subjected to the revision and correction of a 
committee, than for a crowd of plans to be presented together :— 
but the commission for such an undertaking is of grave importance, 
and I should not think myself justified in setting about it unless I 
had a more general expression of consent from the public. 

I think, however, that I shall do no injury to the success of the 
scheme by offering a few farther suggestions as to its propriety :— 
and the first suggestion which I take the liberty of making to its 
well-wishers is, to implore them not to take it up either with the 
outward aspect or inward feeling of party spirit. The cause has, or 
at least it ought to have, no connexion with politics; and whatever 
such connexion you give it, will be doing it a gratuitous injury. I 
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have remarked, with regret, in some newspapers, that an university 
in the metropolis is demanded, on account of the alleged abuses of 
existing universities. Now, we demand it on no such account. 
The universities cannot help being distant from London. As little 
ean they help its being possible for a youth to be maintained 
with the same comfort more cheaply at home, than where others 
have to profit by his board and lodging;—and they are equally 
blameless for the impossibility of preventing other and more serious 
evils, which naturally result, in spite of all human care, from young 
men being crowded together, at a distance from home, and removed 
from the wholesome restraints of domestic influence and endear- 
ment. Add to this, that the universities are overstocked, and in 
point of fact inaccessible to the middling classes of London. If then 
a body of Londoners were to associate and agree to petition Parlia- 
ment for a charter to endow a great place of education, what lan- 
guage would it become them to address to Parliament ?—Not surely 
a string of complaints against the two venerable abodes of English 
learning !—You could not assemble a small, much less a great body 
of London citizens, without meeting the most opposite opinions 
respecting the mode of education pursued at Oxford and Cambridge. 
But thousands of the inhabitants of London, I believe, agree in this 
point, that those places are too dear for their purses; and that it 
would be convenient if London had a cheaper and nearer place of 
education.—Wherefore, then, mix up this plain fact with either 
praise or blame of the two universities? It is unwise, unnecessary, 
and unjust. I even dislike predenominating the establishment an 
university on the Scottish plan. It has nothing in common with 
the Scottish universities, but the circumstances of the professors 
being chiefly maintained by fees from their pupils, and the youth 
being able to reside at home. But even at the Scottish universities 
the students are often from the country, and lodge in town (an un- 
favourable circumstance); whereas London is sufficient to supply do- 
mesticated students, and we have a place better fitted than any 
Scottish town, to enjoin the benefits of united domestic and public 
education. Besides, the Scottish universities are, in certain respects, 
very defective, whilst the English and foreign universities are in some 
points more to be imitated than ours of the North. Let us abstain then 
from blending either polemic or national feelings with this proposal. 
What people choose to say or think about Cambridge or Oxford, 
we (the friends of the scheme) have no right to dictate. But if it 
be true that an university would be desirable in London, let that 
important truth rest simply on its own foundations, and let it not 
be pettishly deduced as a corollary from charges against Oxford and 
Cambridge. If those universities were even cheap places, they are 
still overstocked and of inconvenient access to the Londoners. 

I now address myself not so much to the friends of the scheme, 
as to those who think unfavourably of it, or who may not have 
thought of it at all. The sanguine friends of the proposal tell me, 
that they consider all the objections urged against it as too ridieu- 
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lous to be answered. I certainly regard the arguments of our op- 
ponents as very light; but still there are some of them connected 
with prejudices which are too pernicious to deserve the compliment 
of being treated with levity. 

I have been asked, in the first place, if there are not plenty of 
places already existing for educating men for the learned and libe- 
ral professions. My answer is, that thousands who have not the 
honour of belonging to those professions, are nevertheless desirous 
of knowledge and education. The objecting question itself implies 
an opinion that if you educate the priest and lawyer and physician 
WELL, you need not trouble yourself farther about the liberal edu- 
cation of society. Bacon however has said, “‘ ¢hat man is but 
what he knows;’’ and in this metropolis, from its enlightened 
bishop down to its intelligent mechanic, there is a general persua- 
sion that man is elevated by knowledge and degraded by ignorance. 
At the same time the persuasion is still too far from being univer- 
sal. I have spoken with men, themselves well educated, who have 
told me that a little learning is a dangerous thing, and have objected 
to the scheme because half-educated men are more apt to have crude 
notions than men not educated at all. 

Before I admit the bad effects of a little learning and of half-edu- 
cation, I must know what is meant by those terms. If you mean 
by half-education, a man having been well taught only half the 
things that can be learnt, I should be glad to be entitled to-morrow 
to the denomination. But if you mean a smattering in many 
branches of knowledge without a tolerable knowledge of any one 
branch, I grant that crude ideas will be the probable result of such 
learning. Recollect, however, that this is not to be HAL¥-EDU- 
CATED; it is to be mis-EDUCATED, and we are proposing no place 
of mis-EpuCcATION. On the contrary, we propose a place where 
aman may be THOROUGHLY and CHEAPLY grounded in any sin- 
gle branch of learning or science, or in as many branches as he may 
choose. A great many prejudices on the subjeet of education arise 
from confounding two things, essentially opposite, namely, a scat- 
tered and confused acquisition of knowledge, and a small degree ot! 
knowledge properly acquired. A man may have a great deal of 
confused information in science, and yet be a worse reasoner, on 
that account, than one who simply knows the multiplication table; 
and he may know a Babelish confusion of languages with less ad- 
vantages, than one language completely. But dabblers are most 
apt to abound in places where men have leisure and curiosity, 
whilst they are without the proper means of education, To own 
the truth, I should prefer any imperfect mode of education 

to the total want of it among any class of men. Imperfect know 
ledge will, at the worst, only enable persons who would talk non- 
sense, at all events, to talk it a little more consequentially. If 
there be any cure for such an evil, it isa great place of sound edu- 
cation. Establish an university in the metropolis, and if there 
were numerous students, every thing worth knowing might there 
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be taught on the cheapest terms. All exclusion on account of age 
and condition would be improper, yet the poorer class, who must 
go to labour early in life, could not be included in the benefits of 
this plan. It would be adapted to the circumstances of all that 
class of society whose incomes extend from £400 or £500 a year, 
to nearly as many thousands. Its advantages would therefore ex- 
tend down to the son of the less opulent master tradesman; and 
supposing such a tradesman able only to give his son a year’s educa- 
tion, is it not evident that ¢4a¢ year might be profitably spent? By 
proper contrivances the courses of teaching might be kept up all 
the year round, and in one year surely some one language or sci- 
ence may be competently learnt. 

It is a vestige of barbarism in our language that learning only 
means, in its common acceptation, a knowledge of the dead lan- 
guages and mathematics. I shall now, however, use it in the sense 
of /iberal knowledge, or, I might say, of knowledge universally, 
for what kind of knowledge can be called illiberal? All knowledge 
is more or less useful. I have been asked if I would invite a shop- 
keeper to study Greek and Hebrew? I answer, that I cease to think 
of a man’s keeping a shop, when he tells me that he believes in 
the immortality of his own soul, and in a book concerning his eter- 
nal salvation, written originally in Greek and Hebrew. Nay, it 
fills me with wonder that any human believer should be without a 
wish to know the original text of that book. But, setting Greek 
and Hebrew out of the question, there are many branches of liberal 
knowledge almost requisite to certain vocations, although the eti- 
quette of language obliges us to call those vocations trades, and not 
professions. By the way, in our trading nation, this distinction is 
so fine, that I own it eludes my comprehension. Let the mercer 
give me his stufls for nothing, and I will confess his vocation to 
be liberal. Let the physician give me prescriptions for his stuffs 
gratis, and I shall think the same. But the physician sells his 
prescripltions—the priest his exhortations—and the lawyer his 
eloquence; whilst I am obliged to call this sale not a trade, but a 
liberal profession. We are all traders, and I am inclined to call 
those professional men ¢he dradesmen, who have the fewest bad 
debts. 1 know I shall be told that certain professions are liberal, 
because they require or suppose a liberal education. If so, I would 
implore society to allow two trades to be transferred immediately 
to the list of learned proféssions—I mean those of Publishers and 
Printers, for in no vocations can liberal knowledge be of more im 
portance. Even as matters stand, publishing booksellers are the 
best and most natural friends of authors. But an accomplished 
education would make them the friends of literary talent, with a 
great deal more discriminating liberality. If they were so, they 
would discourage mere book-making and encourage originality. I 
do not deny that there are booksellers who do this, but it is not 
done sufficiently. But their education seldom enables them to 
have a cultivated taste. Sometimes attending more to the body and 
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bulk than the spirit of books, they imagine that true literature can 
be manufactured cheaply. On this principle, they force a sale of 
second rate works by mere strength of capital, instead of engaging 
men of higher powers in original enterprises. 

I have put the question to several eminent booksellers, to what 
age a young man might continue his education consistently with 
learning the business; and they have generally answered to about 
eighteen. 

Looking generally at the trades and businesses of middling life, 
it seems to me that the greater part of them might be learnt after 
the age of eighteen. The education of a vast mass of London youth 
is over at fourteen, and is very frequently stinted to this period, ] 
believe, from the expensiveness of proper places of puBLic EDvU- 
cation. Now here are four precious years, during which I have 
no more doubt, than of my own existence, that by adopting the 
improvements known and proved to be efficacious in teaching, you 
might make a young man either an accomplished scholar, or soundly 
imbued with the principles of science. I say either of those cha- 
racters; for though I am far from inculcating the neglect of any at- 
tainable branch of knowledge, yet when the mind takes strongly 
to literature it is apt to keep mainly to literary pursuits, and vice 
versa, when it is addicted to science. And I think it is right to 
follow the bias. Iam not, however, prepared to contend this point 
very strongly, nor is it essential to my object. ‘The main point is, 
to have a great and good place of education. 

I have been told that we ought not to call the proposed place an 
University, but a School, because we do not intend to ask for a 
power of conferring degrees. But why call it by any other name 
than what it will deserve? I would have as few limitations as possi- 
ble as to the age at which it should receive young men; and I 
speak of their quitting it at eighteen, only on the supposition of 
their being obliged to go to business. But let it be adapted to the 
studies of men beyond that age, and capable of instructing people 
as long as they wish to be instructed. Now a school generally 
means a seminary for mere boys, and an university means, both in 
common parlance and in the dictionary, not a place for getting de- 
grees, but for getting instruction as universally as possible. If 
there be ridicule then in disputing about words, let it fall exclusively 
on those who would distort their etymology. I would by no means 
abandon the title. 

In my letter to Mr. Brougham, I believe I made rather too low 
an estimate of the expense of building such an establishment. A 
friend, who has studied architecture, informs me, that he thinks it 
could not be well accomplished under £150,000. But, say that 
£200,000 were raised ;—and what is that sum to wealthy London? 
—it would still require but £100 from each of the two thousand 
subseribers, to have the privilege of sending a son to the Univer- 
sity. That is, in other words, £5 a year,—for any creditable per- 
son can borrow money at 5 per cent. In addition to this expense 
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of £5 a year, a few pounds a year would require to be given to 
each of the professors, whom the youth might attend. It can still 
be proved, however, that the entire expense of the youth’s ample 
education, including even books, and the 5 per cent. for the bor- 
rowed subscription, would not exceed £30 a year. The cost of 
his maintenance, clothing, and pocket money, must of course be 
decided by the parents themselves; but it is evident that he will 
cost less at home than where others have profits on his board. He 
might walk every morning at least two good miles, after an early 
breakfast, to his classes; he might study a considerable number of 
hours in the morning, and return by daylight to a not very late 
dinner at home. His parents or friends might know to a certainty 
how he spent both his days and his evenings. Acquaintance at 
such day universities is much less intimate than at places where 
students board and lodge together; and if you attach importance 
to a young man’s keeping company with those of his own station, 
you may leave the matter pretty safely to his own discretion. 
Again, as it is highly desirable that youth should associate at times 
on terms of hospitality, you could invite his companions to your 
own house, and without interfering with their happiness, you may 
see that it did not degenerate into intemperance. 

As to the improvements in education, which might be intro- 
duced into this establishment, I abstain from describing, to the full 
extent, what I picture and firmly believe them to be in my own 
mind; for I might injure the cause by exposing myself, however 
unjustly, to the charge of enthusiasm. I will not, therefore, plead 
here for the Hamiltonian system. Indeed, it needs no advocate. 
But, taking infinitely more limited views of the economy of time 
in teaching languages than Mr. Hamilton has taken, and without 
reference to his system at all, it is still admitted, on all hands, that 
the Bell and Lancaster improvements, and others that could be 
named, have momentously advanced the science of education. It 
is no enthusiasm—it is nothing visionary to say, that four years of 
well-taught instruction now, are worth six or seven years of edu- 
cation on the old system. I cannot believe that any man who 
loves his son, and has the ambition of a father’s heart for his boy’s 
intellectual character, will grudge £100 or a year or two from his 
apprenticeship, to place him in the rank of cultivated minds. ‘ But 
you will find,” said one, and only one, gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance to me,—* that the citizens of London care little about educa- 
tion, and will keep their money in their pockets.”” My belief that 
the people are any thing but indifferent about education, would not 
be shaken even by disappointment in this appeal. No, Londoners, 
I do not believe that you are careless on that subject, or that you 
will abstain from subscribing, from the love of money. I am not, 
to say the truth, unprepared for the scheme misgiving. On the 
contrary, we, for I speak in the name of many, are ready to anti- 
cipate and repel the reproach of eventful failure by this unanswer- 
able allegation, that the scheme deserves success. But why should 
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it fail then, this gentleman will ask, unless the Londoners be ava- 
ricious? Why there is no want of either enterprise or liberality in 
London; but it is a part of human nature to be slow to act on 
new truths and principles, even after they have been acknowledged. 
Men hesitate, or are against a good proposal, of much novelty, at 
first; they believe in it after a time—and, finally, but often after 
long reflection, they adopt it. 

Perhaps this process may fortunately not be tedious in the mind 
of our enlightened Capital, respecting this proposal. Let us dis- 
cuss all that has been, or that can be alleged against the propriety 
of London being the seat of an university. Its unhealthiness has 
been objected to by a physician living in a country town. With- 
out disrespect to that gentleman, the London physicians ought to be 
first consulted ;—some of them have been consulted, and their opi- 
nion is very different. Indeed, it seems to me that the first persons 
who should be consulted are the Londoners themselves. There is 
something ludicrous in asking doctors, whether the youth who has 
probably been half his life in London, and will as probably spend 
the remainder also in town, is to be sick or healthy at a London 
university. If my Cheltenham medical friend will come to town, 
and ask as many of the Londoners as he pleases, how they and 
their families keep their health, I will confidently anticipate his 
receiving, in general, the same answer which the Irishman alleged 
the echo in his mother’s garden returned to a similar question. ; 

But, treating this objection perhaps a great deal more seriously 
than it deserved, I waited on a gentleman who has better tests for 
knowing the healthiness and mortality of London than any single 
physician can have, namely, Mr. Friend, of the Rock Insurance- 
office; and he gave me his opinion that the unhealthiness of Lon- 
don could not be held a valid objection to the establishment of an 
university. The removal of very young children into the country, 
I believe, may be often very salutary; but as we neither propose 
to bring students from the country, nor to establish an university 
for infants, the case of London agreeing with young men is not to 
be decided by infant nosology. Besides, the existence of four large 
schools of healthy boys in the heart of the metropolis, and the ge- 
neral health of a thousand students who walk the hospitals, are di- 
rect and clear refutations of the objection. I should be ashamed to 
notice the argument of the noise of London being unfavourable to 
study, unless I were anxious to answer all objections however fri- 
volous. I know it by experience to be frivolous, and hundreds 
know it also, who carry on much more important operations ot 
thought in the noisiest streets of London. Besides it would not 
be necessary to place the establishment in a noisy situation. 

Yes, but London is immoral, say other objectors to the scheme. 
Recollect, I say again, that we are not proposing to bring your 
rustic innocents from the country, but to educate those youth of 
London, who, from the residence of their parents, must be in Lon- 
don more or less, and probably altogether, whether they are edu- 
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cated or not. They would therefore witness nothing at this uni- 
versity which must not meet them, either constantly or at intervals; 
and if at intervals, with greater danger than constantly. It has 
been suggested to place the university some miles out of London. 
But I deprecate the proposal altogether, of its being either in the 
country ora small town. ‘The students would thus be obliged to 
board and lodge at a higher cost than their home maintenance, and 
it would involve all the trouble of changing teachers into magis- 
trates, and of organizing a code of discipline. The necessity for 
all that, is directly dispensed with, by making the establishment a 
day-university. Young men are the same in all countries; and the 
bad effects of crowding numbers of young men together in places 
of small population, have been made manifest, both in this and 
other countries. ‘They assume an esprit de corps, and a bad collec- 
tive character that may belong to few of the individuals. It is not 
natural for British boys to bully and insult the weak: take them se- 
parately, and there would not probably be one in a hundred that 
would not blush for cowardly cruelty; but give thoughtless lads 
there the example, power, and opportunity of being tyrannical, and 
even the amiable will join in cruel frolics. I wish to exaggerate 
none of the consequences of placing large depéts of young men in 
small towns or villages; but I appeal to the inhabitants of Bonne 
or Heidelberg, how often they have felt the presence of the stu- 
dents to be a nuisance. Profitable to the tavern they may be, but 
not to the peace or purity of the neighbourhood. At Berlin and 
Vienna the students are orderly, for the best of all reasons, that 
they dare not give themselves airs—it would be so in London. 
Besides, what would be the use of sending the young Londoners, 
say at the age of fourteen or fifteen, out of London? Is it to be out 
of harm’s way? (as the phrase is.) I deny that they can be even 
physically out of harm’s way. Have they known what vice is? 
Yes, it possibly will be allowed, but they have had yet but little 
knowledge of it. People talk as if the knowledge of vice were a 
science like algebra :—on the contrary, it is a simple kind of know- 
ledge, and, when once known, cannot be unlearned. The time at 
which it may be learned depends on circumstances utterly beyond 
your power, either in town or country, to determine. It depends, 
in the greatest degree, on the child’s own sagacity ; and when that 
knowledge is once known, there it is in the heart, and beyond 
your physical reach—affecting the heart, ay! and the health and 
habits, in spite of all practicable human control. It defies your 
vigilance. This is a question, and an important one, about the ef- 
feets of localities on vice and virtue. Meet it then like rational 
beings, not with the mere truths that please you, but with the 
truths that are. Does any man say that juvenile virtue is secured 
by locality after a simple knowledge of evil? I cannot think him 
sincere; if he be so, I can only say, that a knave intending to cant 
about morality, and to pervert the views of ignorant women into 
false systems of education, could not utter any thing better fitted 
Vor. VI. No. 36.~-Museum. 3S 
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for the purpose thau to deny this truth, that the knowledge of vice, 
when once in the mind, is not to be got out of it by change of 
place, and must be counteracted by influencing the mind itself—its 
religion—its affections—and its modesty. 

On the subject of preventing human vice, two systems have been 
practically acted upon, and a third has been propounded, which | 
shall not think proper to treat of at all, as although it has come, in 
many instances, from persons not suspected of libertinism, it is ac- 
eused of tending to it. This theory is to take no heed about the 
matter, but to let the matter take care of itself. I address a pub- 
lic very unlikely to sanetion the doctrine of permitting vice, or 
conniving at it, which is only a cowardly way of permitting it. 
But calling vice still vice, according to its old meaning, I return 
to consider the two great means that have been employed to meet 
the evil, namely, physical and moral restraint. The first is phy- 
sical restraint, including fear of punishment and separation from 
women. The separation of boys from being what is commonly 
termed out of harm’s way, is in so far a moral restraint that they 
are put under moral teachers. But they are herded together, not 
simply to meet in a class-room, but to lodge and converse apart. 
Every body knows the proverb about one bad sheep, and thus you 
are gaining one moral influence at the expense of losing another, 
namely, domestic influence. In other respects, removing dep6ts 
of youth out of town, is nothing but physical restraint, and that of 
a most inadequate nature; for remember that to want opportunity, 
is not to want vice, except in the worst sense of the word want. 
Nor (as momentous truth is not to be paltered with) does it ensure 
the absence of vice at all. Monks and sailors and Turkish women 
have been subjected, in different ways, to the system of physical 
restraint, with pretty similar success as to their virtue. The 
Turkish system of restraint has, at least, the merit of being perfect 
in its kind, and of illustrating the best method of extinguishing the 
very sense of honour, whilst our confiding system in the treatment 
to women, makes them faithtul, generally speaking, in the exact 
ratio of our confidence. The good effect of acting on confidence 
is shown in the purity of our very fraternal affection. It is shown 
in our delicacy towards women, and perhaps still more in our in- 
nocent gallantry. But it is most perfectly shown when our con- 
duct reminds them neither of their sex nor their heauty, but mere- 
ly of their being agreeable human beings. How far this system 
of the treatment of women is still defective, and how much further 
it might be carried, not merely with impunity, but with benefit to 
virtue, is a question that would carry me out of my subject. But 
I cannot compliment our system in the treatment of the sex, with- 
out saying, at all hazards, that it is yet barbarously unlike what it 
should be. This, however, is a digression from my present point, 
which is to recommend the same system of confidence towards 
youth, which you find, imperfect as it is, beneficial to the hohour 
of women. In fact, what is honour unless spontaneous? When I 
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speak, however, of the benefits of treating young men with confi- 
dence, I by no means imply leaving them to their own discretion, 
or without precautions, that may be tacitly avowed, to a much 
greater extent, than any precaution (if there be any) which a man 
can take to secure female honour. ‘To a son you ought to say, 
shun temptation ; to a wife the exhortation would imply suspicion. 
Only the precautions even for guarding puerile virtue, in propor- 
tion as they are impalpable, are likely to be efficacious, It is no 
indelicate precaution to cause my boy to live in my own house, 
instead of being banished from my society, and to discourage his 
inviting companions of questionable character to his little fétes and 
entertainments, At those I would not be a spy on his conversa- 
tion. Neither is a general supervision of his books, and of his 
use of time, and of the nature of his amusements, a departure from 
the system of confidence, but the contrary, for there is a way of 
doing it that can make him my friend. Parents, in general, surely 
leve their children, and their treatment of children has become not 
a little, but a great deal milder and more judicious within our own 
recollections. If parents are conscious of being unfit for the guar- 
dians of their own children, it is right that they should send them 
away. But unless they are themselves immoral, or absurd, or bad 
tempered, they are the natural, and therefore ought to be the best 
guardians of their children’s morality. But it is good, some people 
say, for a young man to go from home and see the world; and so 
it may, if it be to travel. But is shutting him up at his studies in 
cloisters, sending him to see the world? No, it is rather shutting 
him out of it. 

Place an university out of town, and you make it dearer. Build 
lodgings for the students, and unless you debar their meeting at 
each other’s rooms, you permit at once a rivalship in conviviality 
to commence, from which your son must be debarred to his mor- 
tification, if you deny him the means of mixing in it, and in which 
if he does mix, you have no knowledge of his associates and con- 
versation. I grant that this sending him away is acting on the 
confiding system, but it is acting on it in a wrong way. Granting 
the College Proctors, whom you appoint, to be the strictest and 
most conscientious; still, how poor is a proctor’s influence to a 
father’s, to a mother’s, and to the purity of conversation ensured 
by the presence of sisters, and respectable friends. I wish to draw 
no exaggerated contrasts. _I suggest not that your son’s conversa- 
tion with his comrades in a college-room would be always licen- 
tious, or his merry-makings dissolute. But ean you deny that his 
conversation and conviviality are more unsafe amidst associates of 
youth in his own lodgings, than under his paternal roof? I desire 
not to magnify the evil of the separative system; but let me put 
the question in one sentence. Do men, and especially in convivial 
hours, speak so purely among themselves as in the company of 
women; and has habitual conversation no influence over moral 
feelings? If vou ask me. if ¥ can be sure that even domestication 
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will ensure juvenile virtue? I demand in answer, if you know of 
any system that does? I only recommend what I think the best. 
Are you decent yourself? then teach and show the example of de- 
cency to your son. Are you religious? the Psalmist will tell you, 
that the means by which a young man is to purify his life, is not 
by shutting himself up in cloisters, but by meditating on the law 
of God. ‘Train him then to that meditation, if you believe in its 
efficacy; and if a college acquaintance has taught him ribaldry o1 
infidelity, lay no flattering unction to your soul, because you have 
sent him to study under a religious tutor, amidst the innocence 
and tranquillity of a small town. Can one but laugh at the incon- 
sistency of men, who talk of the innocence of country towns? Ii 
printing can convey vicious knowledge, there is no rustication that 
can snatch any child, who can read, from knowing that which may 
contaminate him. And when he gets the dangerous knowledge, 
which he may get from every village newspaper, the solitude and 
the country give actually more opportunities of vice, than the town 
—yes, than that town, where there are, no doubt, chances of vice, 
but where your influence exists also, to counteract them, as far as 
moral influence can counteract vice. A man confessing that a col- 
lege proctor can make his son more religious than he can make 
him himself, gives but a poor account of his religion. As to coun- 
try and town, one single circumstance levels, at one blow, all dis- 
tinction with respect to the chance of any reading being, escaping. 
in either, from acquaintance with vice; and that is, the publication 
of newspapers. It matters not to say that this cannot be remedied, 
or that it is a general good. It is sufficient for my argument that 
it isa fact. There is no such thing as the country in England 
with regard to ignorance of evil. The Turks strangle their women 
for infidelity; but our newspapers do worse, they strangle at a 
blow the modesty of a thousand readers. That they work no more 
actual immorality than they do, shows the effect of the conFiDiING 
system. No thanks to the newspapers; but this is the main foun- 
tain of immodest knowledge, and whether it be curable or not, it 
must continue, whilst it deluges town and country alike, to equalize 
all localities as to acquaintance with evil. 

I have heard the amusements which are to be found in Londor 
alleged against the propriety of its being the place of an University. 
Now to me they seem a strong argument the opposite way. It 
would be as rational to ar.-ue against education in London, from 
the existence of hospitals where contagious fevers may be caught, 
as from dissipated places of pleasure chiefly frequented by the 
wealthy classes of the profligate. Do the sons of decent families 
in middling life frequent the hells and the little-goes? But there 
are other bad places, it may be said. Then you have, sure, some 
moral power to prevent his frequenting them.—Yes, but, it wil! 
be argued, I cannot eradicate his passions; to moderate them is al! 
that can be hoped. But do you ensure this moderation, by send 
ing him into the country, or into a country town? Remember. 
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the physical suppression of practical vice is ensured by no locality ; 
and as to moral restraint, do you call dismissing a son from your 
own society, to herd with the young, the thoughtless, and for 
aught you know, the profligate, the means of teaching him mo- 
desty? But there are innocent amusements in London; and I 
would earnestly warn all men, thinking or willing to think on this 
subject, not to confound the idea of amusement and vice. Amuse- 
ment is a refuge from vice; and the various innocent attractions of 
the capital are so many means which a father possesses of relieving 
and rewarding his son’s fatigues of study, and of sharing in his 
very pleasures. Take your boy with you to the theatre, and that 
amusement would be cheaper, if monopoly were not still the great 
blotch on the face of our institutions. Let him be happy in the 
evening, if he has studied sufficiently in the day; and he will study 
sufficiently if you give him teachers and not task-masters, who 
save themselves from trouble by imposing the burden of educa- 
tion on their scholars. Regulate generously and wisely your son’s 
amusements, and the facility of finding amusements in London 
will be in your hands an engine of moral influence. In many re- 
spects London is a place of residence not to be exchanged with 
impunity for smaller places. Where is there the same exemption 
from personal hatred on account of opinion, and the same acute- 
ness of intellects produced by collision? I return to my position, 
that the union of domestic and public is the best kind of educa- 
tion, and that London is the place best fitted for enjoying that ad- 
vantage. 

I therefore exhort the inhabitants of London to apply to Parlia- 
ment for the simplest charter which they require for this purpose ; 
namely, for the right to sue and to be sued as a corporate body. I 
exhort the friends of the plan to give it the name of an University 
—to divide it into two colleges—one for science, another for lite- 
rature, and to separate the proposal, as far as may be, from all 
polemical and party and national spirit. The affair, in fact, rests 
with yourselves. Parliament could not well refuse a degreeless 
university to a number of Londoners sufficient to wish for it, and 
to found it. Will it make you seditious? No; sedition belongs 
to men without property, and you are as likely to rise one fine 
morning and to agree to drown yourselves in the Thames, as to 
disturb the peace of society. Will it make you insolent, as trades- 
men? No; for interest makes a tradesman civil, and knowledge 
will only prevent your civility being servile. 

The main part of this question seems to be, whether the educa 
tion of the mercantile and trading part of this community is to be 
neglected, because there are already places for training men to the 
learned professions. Is the education of a merchant and trades- 
man, then, of no account? Are the sweets of science to be denied 
them? Are the gates of knowledge to be shut upon them? Or 
rather, are they to deny themselves those sweets, and to shut those 
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gates upon themselves? All this will be done by those who dis- 
courage an university in London. 

Let the inhabitants of the metropolis be asked, if they wish for 
the realization of this scheme? Some persons say, that they are a 
mere money-loving generation. If this be false, men of London, 
refute it by your conduct. I invoke you by your general charac 
ter for spirit, sagacity, and liberality—by your being the largest 
influential class of English society—by your being the metropoli 
tans of a people whose navies command the deep, and whose 
strength worsted Napoleon—I invoke you by your numerous 
population of 1,300,000—a nation within itself, to found an esta 
blishment worthy of your greatness. The Turks have no univer 
sity, neither, I believe, has Madrid; but every other great city o1 
Europe, excepting London, has; and the fishing-town of St. An- 
drew’s possesses what London ought to possess. 

I have mentioned the New Road as a convenient locality for 
this establishment. Its situation, however, must of course be de- 
termined by the residence of the majority of the eventual sub- 
scribers. I have suggested also the laying out the whole sum that 
may be raised, on building and keeping open the establishment, 
without endowing the professorships with salaries; not that I 
should propose them all to continue unendowed. It would be 
useful to teach several branches of knowledge, which might never- 
theless attract too few students to repay the professors without 
exacting large fees, and that would be against a main principle of 
the establishment. But I calculate on future benefactions being 
adequate to endow such chairs as would come under this descrip- 
tion. In the mean time you might begin with teaching only the 
branches of learning that would repay the teachers; and these are 
many. To say what they ought to be, is to anticipate the decision 
of the subscribers. They know best what they wish their sons te 
learn. If they want a little advice on the subject, it is time enough 
to offer it when they ask it. . 

It seems to me that the professorships should be all made to con- 
tinue during good behaviour. Lectureships are apt to degenerate 
when a man has no permanent interest in the reputation of the in- 
stitution which employs him, and when he makes a new bargain 
for his hire every season. But give him a nomination, which 
from its nature is honourable, and at the same time a sense of se- 
curity, that whilst he deserves students, he shall have them, and 
he will continue to make a bargain from year to year, not with his 
employers, but with his own ambition and interests. It is a pro- 
fession for life—or a trade, I have no objection to call it, but a 
trade important and respectable; and the advantage of his place is 
not a mere title. He could gain as an insulated lecturer no such 
profit as the mere vicinity of other lectureships would afford. The 
more professors there are in the establishment the better chance 
every individual teacher has of a numerous attendance; as the 
greater variety of articles that a market contains, the more it is 
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_Jikely to be frequented, and the sale of each particular article in- 
creased. 

I would suggest keaving the professors to be paid by the fees of 
students entirely; for the present, at all events, and in proportion 
to their labour. But all kinds of teaching are not equally Jabo- 
rious; languages for instance, and some other branches of instruc- 
tion, are not to be communicated by either merely reading or 
speaking ¢o the student. The teacher must speak with him and 
exercise him, which is a very laborious profession. It would re- 
quire men of strong health, strong abilities, and strong ambition 
for fame, but for no other fame than that of teachers. An author 
fatigued with writing books over night, and likely to send an 
apology in the morning, for absence, on account of indisposition, 
or to be thinking in his class about his books, when his attention 
ought to be absorbed in teaching, is not the man for such a pro- 
fessorship. The fees given to those more laborious professorships 
ought to be sufficiently high to induce distinguished, spirited, and 
promising men to accept them. I say promising, for men who 
have their reputation mostly yet to acquire, are likely to be the 
most zealous candidates for popularity as teachers. I would sug- 
gest making those professorships so oncrous, as to make it incon- 
sistent with retaining them to pursue any other vocation; and I 
would pay them, if possible, very handsomely. Those chairs, I 
believe, could be made highly lucrative. But I repeat my opinion, 
that they should not be given to men who have any ambition to 
be authors. I would make an express agreement that a man should 
devote himself for the time being to his professorship exclusively. 
If he wishes to live by writing, let him give up this vocation, 
which would be both laborious and lucrative. There are other 
professorships which would require no such toil, and which being 
honourable nominations in themselves, would need but small re- 
munerations. They might, in fact, be discharged by short courses 
of lectures; say for three months. I should propose no holidays, 
but rather to divide aclass between two colleagues, lecturing alter- 
nate seasons, than have the establishment vacant a week in the 
year. London, I may be told, is deserted for some weeks in the 
vear, by almost every body. But a young man may be going 
abroad, or entering on business, and even a week’s opportunity of 
studying some particular subject may be of importance to him. 
Were it not a pity that he should find that university shut, because 
the month was September? In the evening there might be popu- 
lar lectureships for grown people, on the plan#of other institutions. 
As to the number and size of rooms and fees of admittance, these 
and many other particulars are subjects evidently fitted for the 
consideration of a committee; and the decision of them must be 
preceded by a declaration of the public intention to adopt the gene- 
ral scheme. 

The establishment of such a place of education would produce, 
I conceive, the most salutary and cheerful effects on the public 
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spirit. ‘The efiect of one or two lectureships being held in one 
place can give no idea of what the collective effect of thirty would 
be, if assembled under public patronage, and made the scene of 
public rivalship to youthful intellects. Dismiss, unless you prove 
them to be solid, the objections already alluded to about health and 
morality,—absolute chimeras, I humbly think,—and what other 
bad effects could be apprehended? Would it overstock the learn- 
ed professions? No; we propose not to give degrees. Would it 
make men of unlearned vocations discontented with their business? 
No; men labour for bread, and not from the love of trades or busi- 
ness; and as long as these are gainful, there will be plenty of 
people to supply them. On the other hand, as we should give no 
degrees to students, to facilitate either their entering the church, 
or belonging to the faculty, we could not increase the number of 
candidates for either of those professions. Besides, a bishop can 
ordain any man with or without an English university degree, and 
Jaw is studied in London already, and its honours are attainable by 
men who have never been at an university. The establishment 
would simply increase the general stock of knowledge in the mid- 
dling classes of the metropolis. Would that make them insolent? 
—It is uneducated wealth that makes men vulgar and insolent. 
It is dependence on civility for success in business that makes 
them civil. The very rich have little intercourse with the labo- 
rious classes; but the middling ranks have much. If the know- 
ledge of the poor be dangerous (I believe it to be directly the re- 
verse), the improvement of those immediately above them would 
be the more required to counteract any discord in society. But 
the only upward movement against the peace of society that can 
be dreamt of, or imagined, is from those who have no property. 
The possessor of small wealth that is held, and is increasing by 
industry, is the most timid alarmist on that score. 

On the other hand, look to the moral effects that might be ra- 
tionally and soberly anticipated from the success of this scheme. 
I know that there are many eminent lecturers in London, but they 
have no rallying point for acting in harmony and concert, no cen- 
tre for collecting their light into a focus. I know also that the 
two universities have men of superlative celebrity; but, from the 
nature of things, we can only hear of them in London; and though 
they give us accomplished statesmen and gentry, they shed no in 
spiring influence on the great mass of the metropolitan mind. | 
may read the lecturers of Copleston, and hear of those of Smyth, 
yet I must travel a day’s journey in order to hear them delivered, 
or acquire, from personal acquaintance, the idea of a consummately 
polished English scholar. Yet there are hundreds in London who 
could enjoy the classical periods of the one, and thousands who 
could relish the historical intelligence of the other. The influence 
of such speakers in a great capital would be, eventually to chase 
vulgarity from the character, habits, and pursuits, and from the 
very idioms and utterance of the vulgar wealthy. 
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I know there is nothing more justly offensive, even to a liberal 
Englishman, than the cant of Scotch nationality, invidiously com- 
paring the intellectual rank of the two countries. After all, with 
our Buchanan, Napier, Watt, and the Great Unknown, our old 
mother tempts a dangerous comparison with the parent of Shak- 
speare, Locke, Bacon, and Milton. But still she has no reason to 
blush, considering her small population, for her intellectual family ; 
and though other causes may have contributed, her universities have 
tended much to make it numerous. Whatever is advantageous in 
the mode of teaching at the English Universities, those who may 
eventually concert the plan of the University now proposed, ought 
to learn and to adopt. Those who have studied at them must be 
consulted on that subject. It would be absurd in me to treat of 
places, about the institution of which, I could at best only imper- 
fectly inform myself. But I can speak of the Scottish Universi- 
ties from personal knowledge, and of the benefits to which their 
institutions conduced, when professorships were filled by such men 
as seemed to realize the idea of great and effective teachers. Du- 
gald Stewart was one of these, and is, by the general consent of 
his countrymen, placed, I think, as decidedly at the head of Scot- 
tish philosophical literature, as Sir Walter Scott is placed at the 
head of the literature of imagination. I am not contending for 
Professor Stewart’s individual doctrines of philosophy, nor for any 
thing that is peculiar to Scotland, in the character of her philoso- 
phical school; I speak only of that influence which D. Stewart ex- 
ercised as a public character, over the temper and spirit of the place 
where he taught. Some shame I must take to myself, in confess- 
ing that I heard but too few of his lectures; but I heard enough to 
convince me that his influence in his own country, in supporting 
what most men, in their cool moments, will acknowledge to be the 
cause of truth, was greatly beneficent and important. He attached, 
through a long and trying period of exasperated party-feelings, re- 
spectability to the spirit of clemency and conciliation in the dis- 
cussion of principles. As he had to deal with temper-trying times, 
and as he was called, in his metaphysical capacity, to illustrate 
practicable principles on deep abstract grounds of argument, he 
may have carried his tone of abstraction and clemency to a pitch 
which it would not be advantageous to imitate in discussing less 
philosophical matters, or in times and places where cautious deli- 
cacy is less required. Imitation always exaggerates its model; and 
an imitator of Stewart might refine upon calmness and caution till 
he caricatured them; but still, that error would not demonstrate 
the inefficiency of those primary yirtues in conducting the cause 
of truth. 

When I described the laboriously useful class of professors, 
(meaning to give labour its most honourable meaning)—such pro- 
fessors as I would wish to see in this establishment, I had Professor 
Jardine, of Glasgow, all the time in my recollection, as a model of 
that character. He came up to the idea of a teacher who does not 
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depend upon the capacity of a student, but who brings him on by 
the strength of his own: and teachers are then, and then alone, in- 
tellectual masters in the proper sense. Let no place of public edu- 
cation be founded without a recollection of this truth, that the pro- 
gress of the scholar ought not to be dependent on his own efforts, 
in any degree so much, as on the humblest capacity being turned 
to the best account. Jardine was doomed for a long time to teach 
the Aristotelian logic. 1 was one of the last to whom he taught it. 
But his strong plain sense saw, that teaching the Baconian philo- 
sophy, the general laws of taste, and the practice of English com- 
position, were more important than old logic; and he divided his 
course between these different kinds of study. At last he became, 
though I believe not without opposition from the admirers of the 
wisdom of our ancestors, the reformer of his own professorship ; 
he dismissed the old logic altogether, and taught only the rules of 
analytical reasoning , the principles of taste, and the practice of 
English composition. He taught, generally, three hours a day, till 
he was near the age of ninety. Not a moment of any hour was 
lost in digression or bad humour. We wrote and criticised each 
other’s themes; he read our criticisms, and reasoned them down if 
they were uncandid. If you ask me what great minds his class 
produced, I will answer that the object of his class was to make 
useful men. He was not responsible for the production of great- 
ness. But if one were to remind hundreds of the clergy of Scot- 
land, and the north of Ireland, of the name of Jardine, I know they 
would say that he practically taught them to compose their ser- 
mons. I cannot compute the amount of his influence on the in- 
crease of the taste and rationality of Scottish preaching, for that 
sort of influence has no distinct terms of measurement; but that he 
has influenced the moral improvement of his country, I have nota 
doubt. What motive but truth, can I have to speak of him thus, 
when a whole community, who know him, would despise me if I 
were describing him unjustly? 

This is the description of the energetic man of plain sense and 
practical zeal, (and England teems with such,) whom I would re- 
commend you to seek for the most important part of teachers in 
the proposed University. 

Glasgow also possessed, in John Millar, another exemplar of pro- 
fessorial character. He lectured to a more advanced class of stu- 
dents, and was less expressly an exercising teacher than Jardine 
—but he was the model of a different species of excellence. I still 
allude to personal influence more than abstract doctrine. No 
teacher can be infallible; but if he electrifies the mind under his 
charge with a love of truth, he provides an antidote for his own 
fallibility. So as he makes us in love with truth in the main, he 
may teach doctrines partially untrue with impunity. Whether 
John Millar’s doctrines were always right, is one question; but 
that they were generally so, and that right doctrines could not have 
been expounded by a better teacher, I believe is questioned by 
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none who ever listened tohim. His writings always seem to me 
to be imperfect casts of his mind, like those casts of sculpture which 
want the diaphanous polish of the original marble. I heard him, 
when I was but sixteen, lecture on Roman law. A dry subject 
enough it would have been in common hands; but in his hands 
Heineccius was made a feast to the attention. His eyes, his voice, 
his figure, were commanding; as if Nature had made him for the 
purpose of giving dignity and fascination to oral instruction. Such 
was the truth, cheerfulness, and courage, that seemed to give erect- 
ness to his shapely bust. He might have stood to the statuary for 
a Roman orator; but he was too much in earnest with hig*duty, 
and too manly to affect the orator; but keeping close to his subject, 
he gave it a seriousness that was never tiresome, and a gaiety that 
never seemed for one moment unillustrative or unnecessary. His 
cheerfulness appeared as indispensable as his gravity, and his hu- 
mour was as light as his seriousness was intense. But he was the 
contrast of those weak men who suffer either their gaiety or gravity 
to run away with them—he was master of both. His students 
were always in the class before him, waiting as foratreat. It was 
rumoured that he was coming. There was a grave look of plea- 
sure on every face when he began; and I thought (but it might be 
imagination) that there was a murmur of regret when the hour was 
at an end. Once, when he was lecturing in his best style and spi- 
rit, an English student, though perfectly sober, and meaning no of- 
fence, was so carried away by interest in the subject, that, forget- 
ting himself, he made a remark aloud to the professor. It was as 
much against etiquette as speaking to the parson in church. A 
look from John Millar was sufficient to bring any man to his recol- 
lection ; and the face of the student who had offered this inyvolun- 
tary compliment, was instantly covered with blushes. 

It would be unbecoming in me to quote such recollections if they 
were not intimately connected with the subject. But they seem 
to me to illustrate the utility of University Professors lecturing 
daily and regularly, and of the influence which their lectures are 
likely to have on public spirit and information. 

Until a meeting of the friends of this scheme shall have been 
convened, I think it is hardly necessary for me to say more on the 
subject. | New Monthly Mag 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM 
THE DIVING BELL. 


We have reason to believe that this curious submarine contri- 
vance was known to Friar Bacon; at any rate, the hint has evi- 
dently been taken from one of the few scraps of his mighty genius, 
raked amongst the rubbish of monkish absurdity; and, to an in- 
genious mind, what more is requisite?—That illustrious English- 
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man, in one of his brief, cautious notices—and cautiously indeed 
was he constrained to write in a bewildered fire-and-faggot age— 
expressly says, that he could travel on the bottom of the sea with 
the same ease and security as he could on dry land, which impresses 
us with the belief that Bacon, in the course of his philosophical re- 
searches, had constructed a diving vessel of some kind or other; 
but how it was fashioned, or of what material, we pretend not to 
know—history and tradition being alike silent. 

On sitting down to our present subject, we called to remem- 
brance the aforesaid re/ic, and gratefully embraced the opportunity 
of rendering honour to whom honour is due, and doing homage to 
the father of our experimental philosophy. 

The Diving Bell, as it is called, though very dissimilar in ap- 
pearance to the utensil of that name, has been long known to our 
speculative engineers; but its services, until of late, were of little 
or no utility, except in one or two solitary instances. The foun- 
dation-stone of the noble house of Mu/grave, we are told, was 
laid by means of a diving vessel. Indeed, it would appear, from 
the testimony of certain old prints, drawings, and other informa- 
tion now before us, that our divers of old were unable to remain 
long under water—half an hour, perhaps, was their longest stay; 
and though some of these prints actually represent venturous 
wights, apparently cased in leather, with breathing tubes of the 
same material, descending from the bells, and attached to their 
respective head-pieces, thereby enabling them, if we may credit 
the artist, to respire freely, and scramble about at their ease; yet 
are we somewhat sceptical in believing that they felt themselves so 
completely at home as the ingenious engraver would have us to 
imagine. Our own experience inclines us to believe that they were 
impostors—mere scramblers on paper, notwithstanding the very 
copious and highly entertaining accounts of their exploits, hand- 
somely printed, elegantly embellished, &c. &c. These speculations 
are much at variance with the practical knowledge we happen to 
possess, and therefore do we counsel our readers to beware of 
hook-makers, whether of the old or of the new school, even when 
their volumes are temptingly bound, and their plates executed by 
the most esteemed artists. 

Smeaton was the first of our practical engineers that took the 
Diving Bell in hand, and used it with success. He built one of 
wood, sufficiently large to hold four divers, and supplied them with 
fresh air through a leather pipe or hose attached to the bell, and com 
municating with a foreing-pump above water. This ingenious 
contrivance enabled the workmen to continue their labour for 
hours together without intermission, and impresses us with a very 
favourable opinion of Mr. Smeaton’s inventive powers. Sorry are 
we to say, that his well-grounded expectations were not more fully 
realized. In the course of a few months the planking yielded; 
the fastenings gave way; the vessel became leaky, and so very in 
secure withal, that it was ultimately laid aside. 
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Rennie succeeded Smeaton as engineer to the commissioners of 
Ramsgate Harbour, where the wooden bell was used, and perfected 
what his able predecessor had so very successfully begun. Avail- 
ing himself of the scientific spirit then bestirring itself in our foun- 
dries, that eminent engineer, with a sagacity peculiarly his own, 
constructed a diving vessel, entirely of cast-iron, with glasses in 
the roof to admit of light from above. Two ingeniously ¢ontrived 
forcing-pumps were applied, together with a portable crane and 
suitable appurtenances for lifting and lowering the bell. The air- 
pipe was also taken through hand, and every constituent part of the 
diving tackle so well proportioned and skilfully put together, that 
we question much whether any farther improvement can be made. 
This bell was used in building Ramsgate Pier. 

Having thus far introduced the subject to our reader’s notice, 
we proceed to lay down the principles upon which every Diving 
Bell now in use is constructed; and as they are differently shaped, 
and of various dimensions, we shall pick out the one most suita- 
ble in our estimation for general purposes. <A vessel of this des- 
cription ought to be six feet long, five feet two inches high, and 
four feet two inches wide, outside measure; consequently, when 
immersed, it will displace about 129 cubic feet of water—C. 72, 
or nearly so. In navigable rivers we have the ebbing and flowing 
tide to guard against, and in the open sea we frequently meet with 
strong under currents, even when the surface is perfectly smooth; 
of course, more weight must be added, not only to sink the bell, 
but also to render it steadier in the descent, and less liable to acci- 
dent from any of the aforesaid causes. We may therefore safely 
add C. 8 to the weight of water displaced by our vessel, and 
scheme it so as to weigh four tons in air. Our readers, we trust, 
will be good enough to dispense with our finding out, by mathe- 
matical definition, or otherways, the precise thickness of metal re- 
quisite to make good our tonnage; because it would require more 
time so to do than we can very well spare, and in lieu thereof, 
oblige us by aceepting a piece of minor information; viz. a piece 
of cast-iron, 3.84 inches long, and an inch square, weighs one; 
a piece of malleable iron, 3.57 inches long, and an inch square, 
weighs one; and a cubic foot of water, 62!lbs. avoirdupois. 

The shape, size, and weight of our bell being now determined 
upon, we hasten to prepare it for immersion; and as the glasses 
require some little consideration, we had better begin with them. 
They are ten in number, each 6} inches diameter, 2 inches thick 
on the crown, and cast in the form of lenses, being convex on the 
top, and flat on the lower sides, partly to strengthen, and partly to 
render them more serviceable. Rays of light falling perpendicu- 
larly on the convex surface of a lense, converge and bisect each 
other at the focal point or centre from whence the convex surface 
is described, thereby disseminating themselves more generally 
throughout the vessel than if both surfaces were flat. These lenses 
are cast in iron moulds, and lose a little of their rotundity in coo! 
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ing; hence the focal points become obtuse, and consequently harm- 
less, though we could mention one or two instances where they 
happened to retain their curvatures so very perfectly, as to con- 
vince the unbelievers that concentrated rays, even when they have 
passed through a fathom or two of water, are not to be trifled 
with. In the roof or crown of the bell are ten round holes, each 
encircled with a rebate, where the lenses are bedded in cement, 
and properly secured with iron flanches and copper bolts. A 
safety-valve is also fixed in the crown, directly under the air-pipe, 
and opening inward, so as to prevent the air from escaping, should 
any accident happen either to the hose or forcing-pump. There 
are two wooden seats in the bell; one at each end, and a foot-board 
in the middle. They slide in projecting grooves cast along with it, 
and are usually unshipped when the divers are at work. We may 
also notice a couple of ring-bolts in the roof, (inside,) to which 
heavy bodies are suspended with sling-chains, and brought above 
water; also two in each end, (ou¢side,) whereunto leading or guide- 
ropes may be made fast; together with a strong sling-chain, attach- 
ed to a ridge or bracket, cast on the crown of the bell by means ot 
shackle-bolts. This sling-chain is hooked to that of a powerful 
crane-purchase, when the diving vessel is used. 

The forcing-pumps discharge into a small air-chest, furnished 
with two internal flap valves, that open and shut alternately, as 
the pistons are forced upwards and downwards, in their respective 
working barrels. These pistons are coupled with guide links, and 
parallel rods, to a double acting cross-handled beam, or lever, so 
contrived, that six or even eight men may occasionally be employ- 
ed. The working barrels are twelve inches long, and eight inches 
diameter; the pistons one inch thick each; so that the divers are 
supplied with about four gallons of atmospheric air at every stroke 
of the lever, (from 25 to 30 per minute,) a much larger supply, we 
allow, than is necessary for respiration, but it keeps the men cool, 
and costs nothing. The air-pipe, or hose, is made of strong tough 
leather, prepared in animal oil, and coated with canvass, well soak- 
ed in bees’ wax and linseed oi!, boiled to a proper consistency. 
Another thickness of prepared leather is then closely sewed over 
all, which renders the hose perfectly air-tight, and sufficiently 
strong for practical depth. These pipes are usually made in fif- 
teen-feet lengths, connected to each other with screw joints, simi- 
lar to those of a fire-extinguishing engine. One end is screwed to 
a nozel, that projects from the air-vessel, or chest, and the other to 
a screw pipe in the bell-roof, by which means the divers are sup- 
plied with a continual current of fresh air. 

Our readers being now as wise as ourselves, in so far as theory 
is concerned, we will put our diving tackle in order, and proceed 
to some convenient river, bay, or channel, where sunken rocks 
impede navigation, and do our best to remove the obstruction. 
For this purpose we must provide ourselves with a barge of suffi- 
cient tonnage, to carry our apparatus, and accommodate our divers: 
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also a strong diving crane, planted equidistant from the sides and 
stern, capable of lifting five tons at least. The post, or upright, 
should turn in a centre block, firmly fixed in the bottom of the 
barge; the neck thereof, in a curb or collar-plate, equally well se- 
cured to the deck, and the jib, or projecting beam, extend just as 
far over the vessel as safety will freely admit of, in order that the 
men may have a wide range. 

It is almost superfluous to say, that our crane and diving appa- 
ratus must be made of sound, proper materials, and put together in 
the best possible manner; because, when men’s lives are at stake, 
pains and expense with us are minor considerations.—But to pro- 
ceed to our task. All being in readiness, and to our liking, the 
crane chain is hooked to the slings, the bell lifted from its place, 
the divers take their seats, and are lowered into the sea. Our 
readers will please to observe, that the vessel in which we are 
about to descend, is neither more nor less than an oblong iron box, 
of the aforesaid weight and dimensions, turned topsy-turvy, and 
immersed open mouth, if we may so express ourselves, conse- 
quently the novice, unaccustomed to breathe compressed air, will 
be apt to startle when his cage comes in contact with the water, 
and well he may. We can compare the momentary shock to no- 
thing more aptly than the sensation we feel, on suddenly clapping 
our palms to our ears; only that of the bell is more violent. Should 
he go down to the deep from motives of curiosity, he will there 
learn, that the finny inhabitants are no less curious in their way 
than himself, particularly the junior flounders. These little crea- 
tures flutter about the lenses, and nibble with an avidity that seems 
to indicate how fain they would be in to see the show; and should 
his motive be of a higher order, he will feel gratified in witnessing 
the triumph of science over ignorance, folly, and benighted super- 
stition—science, that would have been the means, a few centuries 
ago, of binding the unhappy possessor to a stake in Smithfield. 

As our divers descend, the water is expelled from their place ol 
abode by the air forced into it. They feel little or no inconve- 
nience, in moderate depths, from breathing a denser atmosphere. 
They go down with confidence to their daily labour, and the lenses, 
in clear weather, afford them abundance of light: candles are used 
when the sky is cloudy, or the water impure. We have not heard 
of a single working man, whose health hath been impaired by 
earning his bread at the bottom of the sea. On reaching their des- 
tination, the signal is given by striking the bell-roof with a ham- 
mer, the sound of which tinkles up the crane chain, and apprizes 
their comrades of what is passing below. We pause to remark, 
that none but sober, patient, attentive men, should be employed at 
this kind of work, and all idle, talkative visitants, kept back, in 
order that the signals may be distinctly heard, and promptly attend- 
ed to. We may also observe, that every signal is given with the 
hammer, a certain number of strokes agreed upon between the par- 
ties denoting, Aotst, dower, right, left, and so on. 
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Should the rock, on due examination, happen to be loose or fis- 
sury, of the free or pudding-stone breed, wedges and mauls may 
be used with effect, and the fragments either thrown into deep 
water or taken up in the bell slings, as may be deemed most advi- 
sable—but if otherwise, more powerful means must be resorted to. 
A hole of about two inches diameter, and from one and a half, to 
six feet deep, is jumpered in the rock and well sponged out, into 
which a sheet-iron canister, containing gunpowder, is introduced. 
This canister has a small iron tube of about 5-8ths of an inch dia- 
meter, securely brayed to its crown, and projecting a few inches 
above the rock. We need scarcely say that both tube and canis- 
ter must be perfectly water-tight. A wadding of pounded brick is 
then rammed home to the charge, and carefully coated over with 
tough, well-tempered clay. We may as well observe, en passant, 
that clean sharp sand thrown loosely in and clayed over, will an- 
swer equally as well as wadding when the hole is deep and the 
rock not over hard. Our readers, we suspect, will greatly marvel 
how business can be done in such a very business-like manner, six 
or eight fathoms under water; but their marvel will cease when we 
assure them, and of our own knowledge too, that the place where- 
on a diving bell rests, however deep it may be, is perfectly dry 
for willing, experienced men to work upon, because of the air 
powerfully forced down from above, which cannot possibly escape 
until it has expelled every drop of water from the diving vessel. 
Having done so, it naturally ascends, and causes the sea to boil, as 
it were, for many fathoms around where the divers are at work. 

Conceiving that our readers perfectly well understand us, we 
will screw another tube to that on the crown of our canister and 
strike the hoisting signal. As the bell ascends, another is screwed 
on, another and another, until we breathe the free air. Then one 
of our people holds the tube fast, another on deck snatches a small 
piece of red-hot iron from the portable furnace at hand, drops it 
down, and presently the rising smoke and agitated water tell us 
that our labour hath not been in vain. 

When the agitation subsides, we lower our bell, dispose of the 
shattered fragments as aforesaid, and continue our labours until 
every impediment is removed. In this manner was Howth har- 
bour cleared of its dangerous sunken rocks, and that of Dunleary 
is about to undergo the like improvement. We dismiss the sub- 
ject with a random observation or two. 

It is believed by many, that divers are capable of working in 
these vessels at any depth, but this is altogether erroneous. Ten, 
or at the most, twelve fathoms is the very lowest we dare venture 
to go. A column of water about thirty-one feet high balances a 
column of atmosphere of the like diameter, and as the atmosphere 
presses with a density equal to about 15} lbs. avoirdupois upon 
every square inch of surface, we leave our readers to judge, how 
the man would feel three fathoms and a half lower than we have 
stated under a pressure of 62 Ibs. upon every superficial inch of his 
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body. True it is, he would breathe air of the like density, but 
we know from experience, that when the air is greatly compressed, 
our people become languid, spiritless, and incapable of exertion. 
Added to this, the latent heat contained in every particle of air 
forced down to the bell is compressed along with it, and becomes 
altogether insufferable a few fathoms under what we call diving 
depth. 

The curious reader may satisfy himself as to this particular by 
experiment. Take a small tube either of glass or metal, say 3-Sths 
of an inch diameter, and four inches long, securely stopt at one 
end. Fix a bit of dried fungus to the end of a rammer, turned and 
leathered so as to fill the orifice correctly; then thrust your ram- 
mer smartly down the tube, and the compressed heat therein con- 
tained will ignite the fungus. Seeing the effects of condensed air 
in a tube of such very small dimensions, we need add no more to 
satisfy our friends that diving lower than twelve fathoms is neither 
pleasant nor profitable-—Acatus. { Blackwood’s Magazine. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM. 
MEMORABILIA OF DR. PARR. 
By a Friend. 


Dr. Samvet Parr was born at Harrow-on-the-Hill, on the 26th 
of January, 1747. We have his own authority in a letter publish- 
ed in Dr. Percival’s Works, that his: “ Father was an Apothecary 
and Surgeon at Harrow; that he was a man of a very robust and 
vigorous intellect.”” The family was anciently of considerable con- 
sequence, but taking part with the royal cause in the civil conten- 
tions of the Stuarts, was greatly reduced, and Mr. Parr himself ad- 
vanced nearly his whole property, £800 to the Jacobite party in 
aid of the Pretender. The son therefore was brought up a Tory, 
with the customary reverence for ‘ prerogative”? and hereditary 
authority; and Dr. Parr has said that his father, by giving him 
Rapin to read at a very early age, first loosened these ready made 
opinions. According to his own account, he was a boy of very 
precocious intellect, and had attained a considerable grammatical 
knowledge of Latin at four years of age. He mentions that once 
when called to the surgery from his boyish play to compound me- 
dicines, he first showed his critical acumen in revengefully point- 
ing out to his father a mistake he had made in a genitive case in a 
Latin prescription, which drew from his father the robust corree- 
tion of —* Sam, d—n the prescription, make the mixture.’’—Of 
his early initiation in letters we have no account. When between 
nine and ten years of age, he lost an affectionate mother; and, on 
his father marrying again before the expiration of twelve months, 
the son refused to exchange Ais mourning weeds for the grey coat 
with lappets ordered for him on occasion of the new wedding. In 

Vor. VI. No. 36.—Museum. 3U 
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1758, he was placed at Harrow-school, where several of the most 
distinguished political characters of the times were his contempo- 
raries and friends; and there was first formed his ardent and ho- 
nourable friendship with Sir W. Jones. The elite of the school 
were accustomed to perform voluntary exercises; and an interest- 
ing detail is given in Lord Teignmouth’s Memoirs of Sir W. Jones 
of their manly games and principles. The first literary attempt of 
Dr. Parr was reported by himself to have been a drama from the 
Book of Ruth: and he scrupled not to say that, had he been born 
in Milton’s age, he should have been a poet. It is to be regretted 
that all the youthful exercises of this singular republic of boys were 
subsequently stolen and taken to Holland. It is said that at the 
early age of fourteen he was head boy, and particularly attracted 
the notice of Dr. Sumner, principal master. At what period he 
left school is unknown, but it is believed that he quitted early ; and, 
in the letter to Dr. Percival above referred to, he states that his 
father wished to edueate him in his own profession, and “ that for 
two or three years I attended to his business.*’ It was probably at 
the expiration of this period that he was entered at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. He had a most yearning desire after the ad- 
vantages of academic education and honours; but his step-mother 
was opposed to the expense, and influenced his father to make the 
concition of his going to the university his entry as a Sizar. This 
was what his independent spirit could not brook after quitting his 
schoolfellows as an equal: his father gave him a month to deter- 
mine whether he would accept the proffered terms, or relinquish 
college altogether; he chose the latter alternative; but parental 
pride subsequently advanced his son a small sum, which, on his ar- 
rival at Emmanuel, young Parr confided to the treasurership of his 
old friend and schoolfellow Dr. Bennet, the late Bishop of Cloyne. 
His pecuniary necessities, however, soon became pressing, and he 
determined to leave the university rather than to borrow. On 
balancing his accounts he found, to his extreme surprise, that he 
had £3 17s. over and above the full payment of his debts; and 
such had been the economy of his expenditure, that, he said, had 
he previously known of any such sum, he should have remained 
longer! In one of his printed sermons, he pathetically laments his 
inability to continue where his talents and acquirements seemed to 
promise him the highest distinction and worldly success. Dr. 
Sumner afterwards appointed him a sub-preceptor of Harrow, 
where he was ordained; and, during his continuance there, he met 
with the most flattering personal attachment from that distinguish- 
ed scholar, who, after the school bed-time, was accustomed to send 
for Parr into his private study, where their literary and theologi- 
cal discussions, in a great degree, formed and confirmed those prin- 
ciples which atterwards governed his whole life. 
On the death of Dr. Sumner he became a candidate for the head 
nastership, and although sanguine hopes were entertained by his 
jriends of his success, his youth, and other influence prevailed 
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against his nomination, to the extreme disappointment of the scho- 
lars, by whom he was greatly beloved. It is well known that the 
dissatisfaction of the school was manifested in his favour in some 
overt acts of insubordination. Dr: Parr ultimately quitted Har- 
row, and established a private academy at Stanmore, accompanied 
by several boys of the upper forms. It was a necessary conse- 
quence, and part of the Stanmore p/an, that Dr. Parr should be 
married: love had been no stranger to his heart, although a 
stranger to his marriage. He then ** contracted matrimony” with 
Miss Marsengale, of the ancient family of Mauleverer, one of whose 
ancestors signed the death warrant of Charles I. Dr. Parr married 
this lady because he wanted a housekeeper; Miss Marsengale mar- 
ried him because she wanted a house. She was an only child, bred 
up by three maiden aunts, as she said of herself “in rigidity and 
frigidity,”’ and she always described Dr. Parr as * born in a whirl- 
wind and bred a tyrant.”” Such discordant elements were not 
likely to end in harmony. Her disposition was bad and malignant. 
She lost few opportunities of vexing her spouse, which a strong 
understanding and caustic powers of language, allorded her more 
than ordinary facilities of accomplishing: she always preferred ex- 
posing his foibles and ridiculing his peculiarities in the presence of 
others. These domestic matters are now only referred to as ex- 
plaining some of the subsequent enigmas of the life and reputation 
of Dr. Parr. His mind and temper were kept in perpetual irrita- 
tion; he was driven to the resources of visiling, and to the excite- 
ment of that /ah/e-talk which unfortunately superseded efforts of 
more lasting character. Porson, whose discrimination fully equal- 
led his own, used to say, ** Parr would have been a great man but 
for three things—his trade, his wife, and his politics!” 

After a residence of two years at Stanmore, he was appointed 
in 1777 master of the endowed Grammar-school at Colchester, and 
the next year to the head mastership of the Norwich Grammar- 
school. In the latter place he preached and published three ser- 
mons, two on Education, and a sermon called Phi/e/eutherus Nor- 
Jolciensis. His last Discourse on Education, and on the plans 
pursued in Charity-schools, quarto, is an eloquent and masterly ar- 
gument for popular education and improvement, and had the dis- 
tinguished merit of being one of the first publications which con- 
centrated public attention on the all-important subject of the moral 
and intellectual instruction of the people. 

In 1780, he received his first ecclesiastical preferment, the ree- 
tory of Asterby, in the diocese of Lincoln; and the patronage of 
Bishop Lowth, obtained as it is generally supposed by the extraordi- 
nary merit of his first sermon, presented him with a Prebend in 
the cathedral of St. Paul. He was admitted, in 1781, by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, to the degree of LL. D. In 1786, Lady Traf- 
ford, whose son he had educated, presented him with the perpetual 
euracy of Hatton, worth about 100/. per annum, in the April ef 
which vear he remoyed into Warwickshire 
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In 1787, he edited the three books of Bellendenus,* a learned 
Scotchman, Humanity Professor at Paris in 1602, and Master of 
Requests to James I.—these he respectively dedicated to Mr. 
Burke, Lord North, and Mr. Fox.t ‘To this edition he prefixed 
a Latin Preface, with charactefs of those distinguished states- 
men, the style of which is a splendid imitation of that of Cicero. 
How far the preface was appropriate may be doubted. Bellende- 
nus had intended a large work De Tribus Luminibus Romanorum, 
the three lights of Rome, Cicero, Seneca, and the elder Pliny— 
whence Dr. Parr conceived the idea of delineating the characters 
of the then three most eminent senators of Britain. But however 
great the inappropriateness of the modern appendage to Bellende- 
nus, may have been, and however Dr. Parr might have more wor- 
thily employed his critical talents, certain it is, that the taste and 
erudition of the composition, and the singular discrimination in the 
portraits, created an extraordinary sensation in the literary and 
political world. A translation of the Preface was published in oc- 
tavo in 1788, and the author was thenceforth fully committed on 
the side of the popular party. It naturally terminated all hope oi 
church preferment from the court; and such was the low state of 
Dr. Parr’s pecuniary resources, that a subscription was made by 
the leading Whigs of the day about the same period as that for 
Mr. Fox, and an annuity of 300/. per annum was purchased for 
Dr. Parr’s life, alike honourable to the munificence of the donors, 
and the acceptance of him whose independence so justly merit 
ed it. 

In 1790, Dr. Parr was involved in the controversy on the real 
authorship of the Bampton Lectures preached by Dr. White, and 
by many persons still erroneously attributed to Dr. Parr instead of 
to the Rev. Samuel Badcock, the author of the greatest part oi 
those celebrated discourses. All the circumstances and correspon- 
dence, now unimportant, are detailed in a pamphlet by Dr. White, 
in A Statement of Dr. White’s Literary Obligations to the late 
Rey. Mr. Samuel Badcock and the Rey. Samuel Parr, LL. D. 
Oxford, 1790. 

In the riots of Birmingham, from which we will not draw the 
veil of oblivion, Dr. Parr’s house and library were marked for the 
fate of Dr. Priestley’s ; but fortunately were preserved by the sup 
pression of the popular frenzy. In that unexampled period of na 
tional excitation, when political and religious prejudices raged to 
gether, Dr. Parr acted a manly and unprejudiced part: and here 
his character as a politician, a clergyman, and an enlightened phi 
lanthropist, was peculiarly distinguished, and may be almost pro- 


* I. De Statu prisci Orbis in Religione, Re politica, et Literis. I. Ciceronis 
Princeps; sive, de Statu Principis et Imperii. Hl. Ciceronis Consul, Senator, Se 
natusque Romanus; sive, de Statu Reip. et Urbis Imperantis Orbis. 

t Dramatis persone. Doson, Marquis of Lansdowne. Novius, Lord Thurlow 
Mis _— Duke of Richmond. Thrasybulus, Mr. Dundas, Clodius, 

ir. W 
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nounced perfect. He ardently strove to conciliate the divided par- 
ties of his countrymen, undismayed by the dangers of the attempt 
and the unpromising consequences to his worldly interests. In 
1792, on the reported intended celebration of the 14th of July by 
the Dissenters, he composed and published A Letter from Ireno- 
polis to the inhabitants of Eleutheropolis; or a serious Address to 
the Dissenters of Birmingham, by a Member of the Established 
Church. The object of this letter was to prevent the intended 
commemoration, which the good sense and moderation of the party 
had previously determined not to hold. This short pamphlet of 
forty pages is the most eloquent and sensible of all Dr. Parr’s pub- 
lications: it was written on the “spur of an occasion,” and was not 
belaboured with over correction and addition. In justice to the 
memory of a truly great and excellent man, the following splendid 
passage is quoted— 

“TI should not think well of your sensibility, if you were indifferent to the loss of 
so excellent a preacher as Dr. Priestley. But I shall think very ill of your mode- 
ration if you make that loss a pretext for perpetuating disputes, which, if my ar- 
guments or my prayers could prevail, would speedily have an end. 

“Upon the Theological disputes in which the Doctor has been engaged with 
some clergymen of your town, | forbear to give any opinion; yet while | disclaim 
all allusion to local events, I will make you a concession which you have my leave 
to apply to persons of higher rank as ecclesiastics, and of greater celebrity as 
scholars, than your town can supply. I confess, with sorrow, that in too many in- 
stances such modes of defence have been used against this formidable Heresiarch, 
as would hardly be justifiable in the support of revelation itself against the arro- 
gance of a Bolingbroke, the buffoonery of a Mandeville, and the levity of a Voltaire. 
But the cause of orthodoxy requires not such aids.—The church of England ap- 
proves them not—The spirit of Christianity warrants them not. Let Dr. Priestley, 
indeed, be confuted, where he is mistaken. Let him be exposed where he is su- 
perficial. Let him be repressed where he is dogmatical. Let him be rebuked 
where he is censorious. But let not his attainments be depreciated, because they 
are numerous, almost without a parallel. Let not his talents be ridiculed, because 
they are superlatively great. Let not his morals be vilified, because they are cor- 
rect without austerity, and exemplary without ostentation; because they present, 
even to common observers, the innocence of a hermit and the simplicity of a pa- 
triarch, and because a philosophic eye will at once discover in them the deep fixed 
root of virtuous principle and the solid trunk of virtuous habit. 

“ If I mistake not the character of that excellent man, whom I respect in com- 
mon with yourselves, he would not wish to see you again plunged into mischiefs, 
which cannot again reach himself—spare then his blushes, and his tears—give him 
the satisfaction of knowing that you have proved to the world, the wholesome 
efficacy of his instructions, by your generosity in forgiving those who have already 
been your enemies, and by your wisdom in not offending those who wish to con- 
tinue your friends.” 

In 1791, Dr. Parr, having received two anonymous letters, pro- 
bably unworthy of notice, unfortunately made no secret in public 
company of attributing the fabrication of them to the Rev. Charles 
Curtis, Rector of Solihul, in Warwickshire. The grounds of this 
unlucky surmise rested in a few slight coincidences, which suspi- 
cion, as usual, magnified into proof. There is a strong reason for 
believing that these letters emanated from Dr. Parr’s own pupils, 
who were fond of encouraging literary pugilism. Mr. Curtis, in 
justification of his own character, found it necessary to contradict 
the charge in the St. James’s Chronicle, which produced from Dr. 
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Parr an octavo pamphlet of two hundred and seventeen pages, 
thickly strewed with notes, and a proportionate appendix, entitled, 
A Sequel to the Printed Paper lately circulated in Warwickshire, 
by the Rev. Charles Curtis, Brother of Alderman Curtis, a Bir- 
mingham Rector, &c. 1792. Although the object attacked, and 
the charge alleged in this pamphlet were unworthy of Dr. Parr, 
yet its pages contain some most admirable remarks on the political 
and religious topics of the day. 

His delineation of the character of the author of the Rights of 
Man is particularly felicitous: “ I recognise in Mr. Paine, a mind 
not disciplined by education, not softened and refined by a various 
and extensive intercourse with the world, not enlarged by the 
knowledge which books supply; but endowed by nature with very 
great vigour, and strengthened by long and intense habits of re- 
flection. Acute he appears to me, but not comprehensive; and 
bold, but not profound. Of man, in his general nature, he seemed 
only to have grasped a part, and of man as distinguished by local 
and temporary circumstances, his views are indistinct and con- 
fined.”’—(P. 78.) 

But to proceed chronologically with the works of Dr. Parr—his 
huge Sequel tempted Cumberland to enter the field with a humor- 
ous pamphlet, called Curtis rescued from the Gulph; or, the Re- 
tort Courteous to the Rey. Dr. Parr, in answer to his learned 
pamphlet, entitled, A Sequel, &c. 1792. The whole body of 
latinity is here put in requisition, to furnish that play upon words 
denominated puns, which here abound from the title page, 


Ile mi par esse deus videtur, 
Ille, si fas est, superare divos.— Catullus. 


to the word Finis inclusive— 
Jam sumus ergo rpanes.—Ezit Centivs. 

The name of Cumberland was ever after a disagreeable sound 
to Dr. Parr, who characterized Mr. Dilly’s authors as “ hornets 
and scorpions.”’ 

The publication of Mr. Homer’s variorum edition of Horace, 
which Dr. Parr reviewed in the British Critic, plunged the Doctor 
into the depths of another controversy. Dr. Combe published A 
Statement of Facts relative to the Behaviour of the Rey. Dr. Parr 
to the late Mr. H. Homer and Dr. Combe, in order to point out 
the Source, Falsehood, and Malignity of Dr. Parr’s Attack, in the 
British Critic, on the Character of Dr. Combe, 1794. Dr. Combe 
prophetically styled his great antagonist ‘the Literary Ajax,” 
who, not a whit behind his brother warrior, rejoined in a closely 
printed octavo pamphlet of ninety-four pages; Remarks on the 
Statement of Dr. Charles Combe, by an occasional Writer in the 
British Critic, 1795. This laborious breaking of a fly on the 
wheel contains the usual medley of topics heaped together in in- 
genious confusion: the following extract is important, as Dr. Parr’s 
own account of his critical labours. 
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* The reader will, I trust, excuse me, if, for reasons of delicacy, I now take an 
opportunity to state the whole extent of the share I have ever had in reviews. 
To the British Critic, | have sent one article, besides those which were written 
for the Horace. For the Critical Review, I have furnished a few materials for two 
articles only. For the Monthly U have assisted in writing two or three, and the 
number of those which are entirely my own does not exceed six or seven. In 
almost all these critiques, my intention was to commend rather than to blame, and 
the only one in which [ ever blamed with severity, related to a classical work, the 
editor of which deserved reproof for the following reasons. He clothed bad 
criticisms in bad latinity. He had not availed himself of that information which 
preceding editions would have supplied toanvy intelligent editor. From the stores 
of other critics he collected very little, and from his own he produced yet less 
that was valuable. But he had indulged himself in rude and petulant objections 
against Dr. Bentley; and for this chiefly [censured him. Here ends the catalogue 
ot my crimes hitherto committed in reviews; and, as | now have somewhat more 
leisure than I formerly enjoyed, it is possible that I may now and then add to their 
number. But [assure Dr. Combe and the public, that whensoever I take upon 
myself to deal rigorously with any writer, I shall not shrink from the strictest re- 
sponsibility. My contributions to works of this kind are occasional, and therefore 
I have no right to the benefit of that secrecy, which it may be wise and honoura- 
ble for the regular conductors of reviews to preserve. Of the share which I have 
already taken, and may hereafter take, in these periodical publications, I never 
can be ashamed. I might plead the example of many scholars both at home and 
abroad, far superior to myself in vigour of intellect, and extent of erudition. But 
I wish rather to insist upon the utility of the works themselves, and upon the op- 
portunities which they furnish to men of learning, for rendering some occasional 
service to the general cause of literature. ‘There is no one review in this country 
but what is conducted with a considerable degree of ability; and though I decline 
the task of deciding upon their comparative excellence, I have no hesitation in 
saying that all of them deserve encouragement from learned men. They much 
oftener assist than retard the circulation of books—they much oftener extend than 
check the reputation of good books—they rarely prostitute commendation upon 
such as are notoriously bad. For my part, I am disposed to view with a favourable 
eye the different opinions and propensities, which may be traced in the minds of the 
different writers. By such collisions of sentiment, truth is brought into fuller 
view, and a reader finds himself impelled by the very strongest curiosity to ex- 
amine the reasons upon which men of talents nearly equal have founded decisions 
totally opposite. By posterity, too, reviews will be considered as useful reposi- 
tories of the most splendid passages in the most celebrated works. They will 
show the progress of a country, or an age, in taste and arts, in refinement of man- 
ners, and in the cultivation of science. ‘They mark the gradations of language 
itself, and the progressive or retrogade motious of the public mind upon the most 
interesting subjects in ethics, in politics, and religion.” 


On being informed of the death of Mr. Homer, he said, with ex- 
treme emotion: “I shall never look on his like again; I do not 
speak of the frieze nor the cornice, but I speak of the column.” 

Dr. Parr took a deep interest in the misfortunes of his favourite 
pupil, Gerrald. The details of the circumstances connected with 
this interesting piece of biography have never been published, and, 
in writing of Dr. Parr, it is impossible to omit them. Joseph 
Gerrald was born in the West Indies, where he inherited a con- 
siderable estate; he was early sent over to England for his educa- 
tion, and placed under the tuition of Dr. Parr. The dissipation of 
his property in the ardent and ill-regulated passions of youth was 
not singular, or without example. About the close of the contest 
between this country and her American colonies, he went to 
Pennsylvania, and practised in the law courts with considerable 
eclat. The political state of Europe, and the intellectual society 
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his early education had introduced him to, tempted him back to 
England. He was a member of the London Corresponding So- 
ciety: an idolater at the shrine of liberty. In 1793 he was chosen, 
in conjunction with Maurice Margarot, delegate to the British 
Convention, then sitting at Edinburgh. He was there prosecuted 
for sedition, convicted, and the Scottish sentence of banishment 
was construed by the court of justice into transportation for four- 
teen years in company with the refuse of society! While Gerrald 
was at liberty on bail, after his first apprehension on the charge, 
his associates were convicted. He was in London when this in- 
telligence reached him. Dr. Parr, at the house of Sir James 
Mackintosh, in Great Portland-street, urged him to set off for 
Hamburgh, and generously promised to indemnify his bail against 
all pecuniary forfeiture: The following affecting narrative is copied 
from a manuscript memorandum of Dr. Parr. 


“IIc heard this my proposal attentively, but without any emotion of joy, he 
paused at first, he calmly discussed with me the propriety of acceding to my pro- 
posal, he then refused peremptorily to accede to it, and after hearing my earnest 
entreaties and affectionate expostulation, he closed our conversation in words to 
the following effect. ‘In any ordinary case,’ said he, ‘1 should, without the small. 
est hesitation, and with the warmest gratitude, avail myself of your offer: I readily 
admit that my associates will not suffer more because I suffer less; I am inclined 
to believe with you that the sense of my own suflerings will be alleviated by their 
knowledge of my escape. But my honour is pledged, and no opportunity for 
flight, however favourable, no expectation of danger, however alarming, no ex- 
cuse for consulting my own safety, however plausible, shali induce me to violate 
that pledge. I gave it to men, whom I esteem, and respect, and pity; to men 
who, by avowing similar principles, have been brought into similar peril; to men 
who were confirmed in those principles, and led into that peril by the influence 
of my own arguments, my own persuasions, and my own example. Under these 
circumstances they became partakers of my responsibility to the law; and, there- 
fore, under no circumstances will I shrink from participation with them in the 
rigours of any punishment, which that law, as likely to be administered in Scotland, 
may ordain for us.’ He uttered the foregoing words emphatically, but not turbu- 
tently; and, finding him fixedly determined upon returning that night to Scot- 
tand, | did not harass his mind by any further remonstrance. He was very calm 
before we parted, and I left him under the very strongest impressions of compas- 
sion for his sufferings, admiration of his courage, and moral approbation of his 
delicacy and his fidelity.” 

The defence of Gerrald was a noble effusion of eloquence. 

On the 2d of May, 1795, he was removed from the Giltspur- 
street Compter, handcuffed and ironed; and, without his being 
permitted to take leave of his child, the companion of his impri- 
sonment, hurried in a postchaise to Gosport, whence he was put 
on board the Sovereign transport for Botany Bay! He was, at 
this time, destitute of the common necessaries of life. Dr. Parr, 
with other friends, raised a small subscription for him; and trans- 


mitted with it the following letter. 


“Dear Joseph,—I hear with indignation and horror that the severe sentence 
passed upon you in Scotland is shortly to be carried into execution, and, remem- 
bering that I was once your master, that I have long been your friend, and that I 
am your fellow creature, made so by the hand of God, and that by every law of 
that religion in the belief of which I hope to live and die, I ought to be your com- 
forter; now, dear Joseph, I am for the last time writing to you; Oh! my friend, 
at this moment my heart sinks within me, and with the wish to say a thousand 
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things, fam hardly able to say one. But you shall not leave this land without one 
affectionate, one sincere, one solemn farewell. Joseph, before we meet again, 
that bosom which now throbs for you, and the tongue which dictates will be laid 
in the cold grave—be it so—yet, my dear friend, | must cherish the hope that 
death is not the end of such a being as man—no, Joseph, no; there is a moral 
government going on, and, in the course of it, our afflictions will cease, and a 
compensation will be made, as I trust, for all our unmerited sufferings. There is 
another world and a better, and in that world, | pray to God, that I may meet your 
face again. Bear up, I beseech you, aguinst the hard and cruel oppression which 
the evil spirit of these days and your own want of discretion have brought upon 
you. Mackintosh has informed me of that which is about to happen, and I have 
done all that I can in your favour. Let me conjure you, dear Joseph, to conduct 
yourself, not only with firmness but with calmness: do not by turbulence in con- 
versation or action give your enemies occasion to make the cup of misery more 
bitter. Reflect seriously upon your past life, and review many of those opinions 
which you have unfortunately taken up, and which as you know frem experience 
have little tended to make you a happier ora better man. Ido not mean to 
chide you, Joseph; no, such an intention, at such a crisis, ought to be far from my 
heart. But I do mean to advise you, and excite you to such a use of your talents 
as may console you under the sorrows of this life, and prepare you effectually for 
all that is to follow. I will send you a few books in addition to other matters— 
they will cheer you in the dreary hours you have to pass upon that forlorn spot to 
which the inhuman governors of this country are about to send you. Some time 
ago I saw your dear boy, and depend upon it that for his sake and your own I 
will show him all the kindness in my power. I shall often think of you, yes, dear 
Joseph, and there are moments too when I shall pray for you. Farewell, dear 
Joseph Gerrald, and believe me your unfeigned and afilicted friend, 

“ Samver Parr. 

“Pray write to me—God Almighty bless you, Joseph—farewell.” 


An evil spirit hovered over this unfortunate being: it is doubt- 
ful whether the letter ever reached him. But the following ex- 
tract from a letter of Gerrald’s to Mr. W. Philips, dated “ Ports- 
mouth, May 16, 1795, on board the Hulks,”’ is a proud testimony 
to the hearts of the master and pupil. 


“ My dear Mr. Philips,—I know not how to express the rising sentiments of my 
heart for your unbounded kindness to me. The best return, the only return I 
can make is to convince you by the virtue and energy of my conduct that I am 
not altogether unworthy of your friendship. A parade of professions neither suits 
me nor you, nor the occasion. You know my feelings, and will therefore do jus- 
tice to them, and with this simple observation I close the subject. I have repeat- 
edly attempted to write to my ever honoured and loved friend and father, Dr, 
Parr, but it is impossible. The tender and filial affection which I bear to him, the 
recollection of the many endearing scenes which we have passed together, the 
sacred relation that subsists between Joseph Gerrald and that Samuel Parr, who 
poured into my untutored mind the elements of all, either of learning or morals, 
which is valuable about me, whose great instructions planted in my bosom the 
seeds of magnanimity which I trust I now display, and at which persecution her- 
self must stand abashed—all these, my friend, rush at once upon my mind, and 
form a conflict of feelings, an awful confusion which J must describe, but which 
he who is the cause I know can feel, and can feel in their most full and virtuous 
extent. 

“To the greater part of my friends I Aave written, but to Dr. Parr I have not 
written—but to Ais heart my silence speaks. The painter, who could not express 
the excessive grief, covered with a veil the face, of Agamemnon. Tell him then, 
my dear Mr. Philips, that if ever I have spoken peevishly of his supposed neglect 
of me, he must, nay I know he will, attribute it to its real cause—a love, vehement 
and jealous, and which, the growth of a temper like Gerrald’s, lights its torch at 
the fire of the Furies, and when my tongue uttered any harshness of expression, 
even at that very period my heart would have bled for him, and the compunction 
of the next moment inflicted a punishment far more than adequate to the guilt of 
the preceding one. Tell him to estimate my situation, not by the tenderness of 
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his feelings, but by the firmness of mine. ‘That if my destiny is apparently rigo- 
rous, the unconquerable firmness of my mind breaks the blow which it cannot 
avert; and that, enlisted as Lam in the cause of truth and virtue, I bear about me 
a patient integrity which no blandishments can corrupt, and a heart which no 
dangers can daunt. Tell him, ina word, that as I have hitherto lived, let the 
hour of dissolution come when it may, I shall die the pupil of Samuel Parr,” 
&e. Ke, 

With a constitution broken by mental suffering and disease, after 
a loathsome voyage in revolting society, Gerrald lingered through 
two years of captivity, four mouths of which were passed in New 
Holland. <A tew hours before his death, calling some friends to 
his bed side, he said, “I die in the best of causes, and, as you 
witness, without repining.”? An inscription on his tomb records 
that he “expired on the 16th of March, 1796, aged 35, a martyr 
to the liberties of his country.” 

In 1789 Dr. Parr edited and published “ Tracts by Warburton 
and a Warburtonian not admitted into their respective Works;” 
an octavo of two hundred and eighty-one pages, dedicated to Dr. 
Sutton. Although personal feelings against the Bishop of Worce- 
ster are thought to have originated this volume, yet it contains 
some admirable critical remarks. 

In 1801 he published, in 4to. a Spital Sermon, preached at 
Christ Church, April 15, 1800, to which were added copious notes. 
This discourse has been facetiously called a Spiteall Sermon. He 
was censured by many of his friends as having fostered the popu- 
lar prejudices in remarks on Godwin, for whom he had previously 
protessed considerable friendship and respect. This occasioned the 
author of the Political Justice to publish, in the same year, an 
octavo pamphlet, Thoughts occasioned by the Perusal of Dr. Parr’s 
Spital Sermon, being a Reply to the Attacks of Dr. P., Mr. 
Mackintosh,’ and others. A suspension of intercourse was the 
consequence. But a few months previous to his death, Dr. Parr 
sent Mr. Godwin a message of peace and invitation to Hatton: he 
spoke of him as a man who, with academical education would have 
been the first of the age. He remarked on the strange inconsist- 
ency of public opinion; that Godwin had been the wonder of his 
day, and that, notwithstanding his present obscurity, posterity 
would select important principles from his works. 

In 1803 was also published, another quarto Sermon, ‘ preached 
on the late Fast-day, October 19, at the parish church of Hatton.’ 
A letter to the late Lord Warwick, on some electioneering dis- 
putes, was printed, but suppressed; though as a specimen of the 
vituperative style it is worthy of preservation. 

Twenty years since he reprinted some scarce metaphysical tracts 
—Arthur Collier’s Clavis Universalis; Conjecture quedam de 
Sensu, Motu, et Idearum Generatione; An Inquiry into the Origin 
of the Human Appetites and Affections, showing how each arises 
from Association; and Man in quest of himself, or a Defence of 
the Individuality of the Human Mind or Self. These he intended 
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fo republish probably with original remarks, but the whole im- 
pression is stored up in the printer’s warehouse. 

On the death of Mr. Fox, Dr. Parr announced his intention of 
publishing a life of his celebrated friend and contemporary. Those 
who were conversant with the imperfections of Dr. Parr’s previous 
publications, would not expect any work that could deserve the 
name of a biography of Fox; but the expectations of the public 
were excited, and were as certainly disappointed, in the publica- 
tion of two large octavo volumes of eight hundred and thirty-three 
pages, entitled, Characters of the late Charles James Fox, selected, 
and in part written, by Philopatris Varvicensis, 1809. One hun- 
dred and seventy-five pages are verbatim notices of Mr. Fox, ex- 
tracted by the scissors from the public journals. One hundred 
and thirty-five pages are an original character of Fox, in the form 
of the Epistle to Mr. Coke; and the second volume, of five hun- 
dred and twenty pages, is exclusively notes on the amelioration of 
the Penal Code and on Religious Liberty, plentifully inlaid with 
quotafions from the dead languages! It is not surprising that this 
work, from its strange arrangement of matters and subjects, should 
be undeservedly neglected: the philosophic reader, however, will 
be amply compensated by repeated reference to its recondite and 
literary riches; and the original character of Mr. Fox is unques- 
tionably the best offspring of the mind, observation, and learning 
of Dr. Parr. 

The Doctor was, however, most vain and jealous of his literary 
superiority and fame in the manufacture of inscriptions and epi- 
taphs. Of these there are upwards of thirty in number; the most 
celebrated to the memories of Gibbon, Johnson, Burke, Fox, and 
Sir John Moore. Dr. Parr and Lord Erskine are said to have 
been the vainest men of their times. At a dinner some years 
since, Dr. Parr, in eestasies with the conversational powers of Lord 
Erskine, called out to him (though his junior) “* My Lord, I mean 
to write your epitaph!”’ “Dr. Parr,” replied the noble lawyer, 
“it is a temptation to commit suicide!’”” The lines of Swift are 
not impertinent— 

*Tis an old maxim in the schools 
That vanity’s the food of tools; 


Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit. 


Such is the intellectual product of this extraordinary man. It 
may be truly pronounced altogether unworthy his understanding, 
his attainments, and industry. The miscellaneous and controver- 
sial character of these numerous publications will scarcely preserve 
his name or reputation a century; and it is to be lamented that a 
man who has performed important services in the advancement of 
contemporary truth and liberty, should have left no production of 
lasting utility. 

It was the vulgar notion of those who did not know Dr. Parr, 
that his knowledge was confined to the structure of sentences, the 
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etymology of words, the import of particles, and the quantity of 
syllables. But those who did intimately know and appreciate his 
singular mental acquirements, were alike struck with their variely 
and depth. In classical erudition he was without a rival, and was 
one of the few surviving devotees of the old school of learning. 
His knowledge of ecclesiastical history, particularly as connected 
with the church history of Britain, was most extraordinary; all the 
minute and illustrative facts connected with the liturgies, forms, 
doctrines, and creeds of the establishment, were most accurately 
known to him. He idolized the memories of those who had fallen 
martyrs in the cause of political truth, and, in his own words, 
** loved to soar in the regions of religious liberty.” His religious 
sentiments were formed on the most mature reflection, the most ac- 
curate balance of evidence, the most extensive, bold, and impartial 
research. There were no doubts he dared not investigate, no diffi- 
culties he did not grapple with, and his piety was not starved by 
speculative inquiry, or by abstract reflection. His real religious 
opinions will be claimed by all and understood by few. But al- 
though there was no polemical question he did not analyze, yet he 
entertained the most profound contempt for established bigotry and 
sectarian dogmatism. Above all, he early discovered the limita- 
tion of the human understanding; the folly of diving after hidden 
knowledge; and in his own quotation from Johnson, “ by the so- 
licitous examination of objections, judicious comparison of opposite 
arguments, he attained what inquiry never gives but to industry 
and perspicuity—a firm and unshaken settlement of conviction. 
But his firmness was without asperity, for knowing with how much 
difficulty truth was sometimes found, he did not wonder that many 
missed it.’ He respected equally all men of talent and sincerity, 
whatever their opinions; and was of Raleigh’s mind, “ so that the 
heart be streight, it matters not which way the head lyeth.”’ He par- 
ticularly admired a passage in Bishop Bramhall—* the church ot 
Christ is but one fold and one shepherd; the Christian religion is but 
one; one Lord, one faith, one hope. Then why doth he multiply reli- 
gions, and cut the Christian faith into shreds, as if every opinion 
were a fundamental article of religion.” He used to say that this 
sentence applied equally to the conforming as. the non-conforming 
bigot. Dr. Parr has been blamed for not proclaiming the precisc 
nature of his opinions on polemical controversy, (opinions by the 
way considered by him of very secondary importance, and held with 
singular diflidence;) but surely it was common honesty that he 
should noé seek to undermine an establishment to which he chose 
to adhere, and whose honours and emoluments he sought. If the 
vigorous mind of Dr. Parr was externally fettered with creeds and 
articles, there would have been a self-indignity in clanking the 
chains from which he had the power to deliver himself. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Parr scrupled not to allow, with the brightest 
ornament of the Established Church, that there was much in the 
nature of its forms and doctrines that might well be improved and 
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amended. Whatever doubts he may have formerly entertained on 
the justice and policy of repealing the Test and Corporation laws, 
he was latterly decided on the right of a/7 men who obeyed the 
laws to the benefits of the laws, and of their equal eligibility to 
civil office. With Warburton, he thought the sacramental test the 
very worst that could have been chosen for its purpose, because it 
was both evaded and profaned. So unlimited indeed was the 
freedom of his opinion on these subjects, and on the unrestricted 
liberty of the press, that latterly he deeply lamented the prosecu- 
tion of sceptical publications on geligion. He said it was the worst 
species of infidelity towards truth: that if the early propagators of 
Christianity had had ¢hat power, and had exercised it, they would 
never have made converts: that it was an outward force contrary 
to the example of its founder, and in the very teeth of his doctrines: 
that, admitted in Christian practice, it justified every martyrdom 
and murder by the heathen magistrate: that not only did the pro- 
secutions do all the harm they imputed as the effect of the publi- 
cations, but they cut off the most pregnant source of illustrating 
and extending the evidences of revelation; he said this abominable 
persecuting principle which procured the imprisonment of the prin- 
ter, instead of answering the arguments of the author, was the 
dregs of the old chalice; and that the great blasphemy lay in the 
gross opinion that the fields of Christianity could only be tilled 
under the enclosure acts of British statutes! 

Dr. Parr was extensively read in history, in morals and legisla- 
tion; he was well acquainted with what are called the constitu- 
tional writers. His character as a politician was most manly and 
consistent; he could not but feel the indignity of his inferior con- 
temporaries scaling the heights of power and profit while he was 
struggling with poverty, but he endured it in silence, and not like 
Watson, in apparent regret that he had been honest. He has never 
been impeached in the bold avowal of his political opinions, nor 
suffered himself to be seduced when apostacy was the order of the 
day, and an honest clergyman especially was esteemed a mere 
spiritual Quixote of romantic notions: but the strength and dignity 
of Dr. Parr’s character would not allow him to apostatize; the na- 
tural boldness and integrity of his mind would not permit him, like 
watermen, to sit one way and row another, nor, like his alarmist 
contemporaries, to turn crab and walk backwards. The politieal 
economy of apostacy would not have answered to Parr: Ais intel- 
lect would have fallen in under the pressure of self-degradation. 
His own words, in the contrast of the characters of Warburton and 
Hurd, may be applied to himself; “he never thought it expedient 
to expiate the artless and animated effusions of his youth by the 
example of a temporizing and obsequious old age. He began not 
his course, as others have done, with speculative republicanism; 
nor did he end it, as the same persons are now doing, with practi 
eal toryism.”? He thought with Mr. Fox, that the ardent politica! 
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integrity of youth was the best guide for age. And he was not 
one of those who “ ipsi sibi somnia fingunt,”— 
With voluntary dreams can cheat their mind. 


His political opinions, indeed, the last few years had been more 
decided and strengthened than ever. He saw that principles must 
be substituted for faction, and measures for men; and he adopted 
unqualified the grand maxim of legislation, that the sole end of go- 
vernment was the happiness of the people: he said a great revolu- 
tion was rapidly though silently going on; that all attempts to suf- 
focate the human mind would heficeforth be abortive; that no ar- 
tificial break-water of the ‘“* Holy Alliance’’ could ultimately resist 
the heaving ocean of public opinion, that wave upon wave, with 
accumulating and irresistible force, would at last demolish the foun- 
dations of ignorance. /7e feared not the temporary evils of partial 
and imperfect education, but knowing that evils always accompa- 
nied the introduction of good, he relied on the immutable laws of 
Providence: he knew that the ark of truth would ever ride sately 
on the deluge of error. 

The inconsistencies and imperfections of Dr. Parr’s character 
were correspondingly great, sometimes unaccountable. The richest 
mines abound with the greatest f/au//s and derangement of strata; 
and analogically it would appear that the highest class of intellec- 
tual and moral character is subject to peculiar and humiliating 
weaknesses which reduce then to the common standard of human 
nature. A limit is decreed, past which mortal superiority shall 
not trespass but under the penalty of Babel punishment— 


’Tis height makes Grantham steeple stand awry! 


Dr. Parr, though he never feared to look truth in the face, was 
however frequently afraid of treading on her heels. His physical 
courage was far below his intellectual intrepidity. He would often 
recommend, but not so often support. Although his penetration 
into character was at first sight almost miraculous, yet intercept his 
microscopic vision by the most minute matter, and this power va- 
nished. His prejudices once excited, his judgment took its leave. 
Dr. Parr was always the easy prev of minions; not that he had a 
taste for degraded intellect, but he was its unconscious dupe. It 
is said of the whale, that he is steered in his course by a fish of 
very contemptible dimensions, and that a yet more insignificant 
one will alter the course of a ship. He delighted in cabals and 
scenes, or else he was their most unlucky victim: he believed in 
any tales, however ridiculous, against his oldest friends, when ino- 
culated upon him by cunning; and in any neighbouring family 
quarrels or local feuds, he instantly took the field (on the side he 
happened to enter it) with the appetite of an Irishman, who arriv- 
ing at a row, is said to rush into the thick of it with the pious ex- 
elamation “God grant I may take the right side!’? This may be 
attributed to the natural simplicity of his mind, and the warmth of 
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his temper. The constancy of his friendships was far, very far, 
from equalling their ardour. His best friends could not always 
evade his determination to quarrel. The subject of his advice was 
a fearful cause of rupture: he did not know his own ignorance of 
the world, and yet was despotic that the whole advice should be 
swallowed ; ‘ Parr’s entire,” or your license of friendship was 
withdrawn for three hundred and sixty-five days. His friends did 
not quarrel with him, but Dr. Parr with them. His placability, how- 
ever, was equal to his irascibility; and when the tornado was over, 
the serenity of the natural atmosphere returned. He not only for- 
gave his supposed injuries, but he forgotthem. He greatly resem- 
bled Goldsmith—*“ he was no man’s enemy but his own.”’ God- 
win said of him, that his friendships were far too easily gained and 
too easily lost to be of much consideration to any man. Nor was 
this infirmity of mind confined to his friendships, The most vio- 
lent bursts of grief were often instantly succeeded by absurd and 
ludicrous ideas, and loud bursts of laughter; so rapid and instanta- 
neous were his associations. There was a scene-shifting and pan- 
tomime in his mind most inexplicable. In his religious sentiments 
and simplicity he was Apostolic; while in his rural parish church, 
he was the Pope in miniature, and the stranger would estimate Dr. 
Parr’s piety by the length and diameter of his wax candles, and the 
weight of his communion silver! The wisdom of his morning li- 
brary conversation was strangely contrasted with the nonserse of 
his drawing-roora and table talk. He whom archbishoprics could not 
tempt, would almost bow the knee for a piece of plate; and coro- 
nets and mitres were the baubles he played with as a child with its 
nursery toys. The morning sloven, with the rapidity of pantaloon, 
was transformed into the drawing room courtier; and his ravenous 
appetite for intellectual nutriment was only equalled by his epicu- 
rean gluttony. It was said that Dr. Parr possessed two mills, one 
to grind knowledge, the other to grind food. All these contrarie- 
ties would have been unaccountable if the history of man did not 
tell us, that it is one quality to form judgment, and another to act 
up to it; that it is far easier to invent the most perfect system of 
virtue and worldly wisdom than to practise the least part; and 
that men may possess a profound knowledge of human nature, and 
yet know nothing of themselves. It was one of the sagacious re- 
marks of Bacon that * books do not teach the use of books.” It 
has been said that a too long continuance at the university is not 
the best way to enlarge the mind; but if Dr. Parr could have af- 
forded to have remained there longer, he would have reaped great 
profit. He would early have associated with characters, who in 
the attrition of society would have polished and refined his own: 
he would have been taught self-control, and the more correct es 

timate of his own power. As it was, the early professional situa- 
tion of the assistant pedagogue was unlikely to break in the ec- 
centricities of such a mind: his clerical profession also deprived 
him of that early discipline derived from commerce with the world 
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almost essential to smelt the rich ore of his intellect: the confined 
sphere of a country parish priest might contract, but could not con- 
trol, his intellect; and its inferior society would necessarily tempt 
him to overrate himself. 

Whoever critically examines the published writings of Dr. Parr 
will soon perceive why he did not, and why he could not, 
produce more creditable works. He was, as it were, overlaid 
with acquired knowledge: the flood of his memory burst in on 
his own original powers and drowned them. He always for- 
got that there is little original contrivution to be made to the know- 
ledge in the world, but that the tact of authorship consists in sup- 
plying the modern wants in a modern mode. He never could clear 
his mind of its recollection of the modes of the ancients: he could 
not elect from the number and value of the precious stones: it was 
a diffidence and inability which, however, ruined his publications: 
he should have trusted more to himself and less to others. He 
never divested himself of the swaddling clothes of his education. 
In his mental powers and erudition he resembled Milton (he him- 
self said so); in the use of them he was like Prynne; of the latter 
of whom it was said by Olieveland, that a marginal note would 
serve for a winding sheet, and that his works were like thick 
skinned fruits, all rind. Dr. Parr disappointed his reader by sub- 
stituting other men’s opinions for his own: his works resemble 
those of the man of learning described by Osborn, as so overawed 
by antiquity, that he dared present nothing to the public but what 
old authors had left them already published; and whose sentiments 
were put into ‘old forms, patched up with sentences which doth 
unavoidably make a rent in the author’s own style.”’ In short, Dr. 
Parr had powers which he dared not use—armour which he would 
not put on. Dr. Parr, however, was no pedant, it was not an 
awkward ostentation of needless learning. Bentley’s observation 
on Warburton equally applies to Dr. Parr, “he appears to have a 
great appetite for learning, but no digestion.” 

These regrets, however, for the comparatively little product of 
Dr. Parr’s mind must not be allowed to extinguish our acknow- 
Jedgments of his various contributions to the works of others. 
Publications is a term of relative meaning, and, as vulgarly used, 
of very confined signification. Dr. Parr was no antiquarian miser 
in knowledge: his generosity in communicating his own inexhausti- 
ble stores was even prodigal; and many have reaped the reputation 
of his labours. He was the patron and benefactor of needy men 
of letters and genius, and his correspondence was extensive and 
often laborious. He particularly delighted in the society and im- 
provement of young men, and many an ardent and superior mind 
has been ignited at his intellectual flame. 

To the county of Warwick, and his local connexions, his loss 
will never be supplied. His character as a parish Priest was per- 
fect. His house was the focus of intellect and liberality. The vi- 
gour of his mind was unimpaired; and he wrote to Mr. Brougham 
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‘in his 77th year—“ Animo quam nulla senectus, say I, triumphant- 
ly, in the words of Statius.” 

The same Catholic spirit of philanthropy which ever pervaded 
his heart continued to the last: ‘‘ We shall not be judged by the 
manner in which we die, but by that in which we have lived.” 
It is, however, grateful to know, that as a man lived so he died; 
and this was the happy lot of Dr. Parr, on the evening of the 6th 
of March. 

Every blossom sheds its seed: intelligence and education are 
gone forth over the earth: and ‘it was perhaps ordained by Pro- 
vidence, to hinder us from tyrannizing over one another, that no 
individual should be of such importance as to cause by his retire- 
ment or death any chasm in the world.”’* {London Mag. 


———— 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM. 
Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and in Italy. By the Author 
of ** Sketches of India,”’ and “ Recollections of the Peninsula.” 

We have spoken with pleasure, says the Monthly Review, of 
this observing and lively author’s former works. The same poetic 
and picturesque character of style (though it be somewhat too col- 
loquial) illuminates with motley prismatic radiance this new narra- 
tion, and exhibits as with a magic lantern to the mind’s eye all 
that crossed the traveller’s view on his route to England from 
India, which he quitted in December, 1822. His whole soul ap- 
pears to reside in his organ of vision, and to be exclusively intent 
on painting in words the appearances of surrounding nature. He 
truly possesses the colours of oratory, and deserves the study of 
any poet who has todescribe the same region. He uses also many 
oriental and foreign terms, and will supply future lexicographers 
with elegant exemplifications. 

* * . 


. * * 


Though we have praised the impressiveness and vivid character 
of this writer’s style, we must add that the attempt at fine writing, 
whether designed or involuntary, is too perpetual in this volume; 
which affords no intervals of plain diction or of temporary repose. 

| Monthly Review. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE. 
Tur increasing number of works relating to prison discipline is 
a satisfactory proof that the subject is beginning to interest the 
public attention, in a manner commensurate to its importance: but 
the variety of opinions entertained by persons eminent at once for 
their talents and their integrity, after mature consideration on 


* Johnson, 7 
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almost every considerable point of prison discipline, indicates that 
the end and aim of punishment and the means of effectuating its 
purposes, whatever they may be, are at present but imperfectly 
understood. The discussions, however, which have taken place, 
and which continue to arise, on this very serious topic, will be 
serviceable at least in showing how much is yet unknown, how 
much room is left in many instances for considerate and judicious 
experiments, and how far something may be hoped from the diffi- 
dence which a system of severity, long pursued with little efficacy, 
ought to inspire as to a perseverance in the same system.—[ did. 


rr 


2 Midsummer-Day’s Dream: a Poem. By Edwin Atherstone, 
Author of “The Last Days of Herculaneum,” and ‘ Abradates 
and Panthea.’”” 12mo. pp. 173. 

Like the former effusions of Mr. Atherstone’s muse, this poem 
is distinguished by a highly fanciful and imaginative character, 
which often reaches a degree of extravagance and absurdity; though 
accompanied by decided manifestations of poetic power. It is 
written in the extreme taste of our more wild and daring geniuses 
of the age, of the late poet Shelley, John Wilson, and other less 
celebrated names belonging to the same school; and these, we 
must admit, the author has very successfully emulated, especially 
in the dark pictures in which their fancy so much delights to 
abound. For this reason it would be no very easy task to describe 
the scope and object of the present poem: which, however, cor- 
responds very exactly with its title, for it is nothing but a strange 
yet poetical ** Day-Dream,” full of the most opposite and incohe- 
rent scenes, pleasing and melancholy descriptions, reverics, and 
sights of pleasure and of woe. 

“ A court of cobblers and a mob of kings. 

However richly such a species of composition may be embued 
with fine and fanciful passages, bright and bold imagery, and at- 
tempts to reach the more daring beauties of the art, we conceive 
it to be our duty to enter our decided protest against the indulgence 
of a similar taste, at the expense of all that is correct and classical, 
and of all those studied graces which were so much prized by most 
of our older writers. —Instances of this species of license are too 
frequent throughout the present work; though at the same time, 
perhaps, it has enabled the author to manifest some occasional beau- 
ties which he might not otherwise have ventured to attempt. 
These, however, will hardly compensate for the loss of that chaster 
pleasure which we derive from a perusal of more tasteful and clas- 
sical compositions; which, if they do not so often transport us with 
daring and romantic flights, afford a more rational and sustained 
interest, calculated to inform the judgment and to gratify the taste. 
Still we grant that much latitude may be claimed by a poet whose 
subject is a  Midsummer-Day’s Dream;” and passages of a beau 
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tiful romantic kind are not wanting to justify such aclaim. The 
following sample is of this character, and breathes the spirit of true 
poetry: 


* Methought that, as I lay, 
A shape of dazzling light stood over me; 
His stature more than man’s, byt full of grace 
And indescribable beauty. Gold-tinged locks, 
That shone like sunbeams, round his temples curl’d, 
And cluster’d in his neck; his ample brow 
Was pure and open as the cloudless heaven; 
His eye gazed on me with a bright, soft fire, 
Like the first sun-tints on some mountain’s peak 
Seen from the vales below, ere day hath risen. 
He scem’d not flesh like man, nor yet mere air; 
But like some glorious thing of light create, 
Rosy with morn’s first blush. High majesty 
He had; but therewith blended a divine 
Softness, benignity, and gracefulness : 
And, where he stood, | mark’d the slender grass, 
That would have bent beneath an insect’s weight, 
Standing unbow’d and freely vibrating 
To every sighing breeze. 
He spake at length :— 
The tones were tender as the lightest pulse 
Of that sweet harp touch’d by the delicate fingers 
Of spirits of the air, yet had a power 
Upon my soul like low-discoursing thunder 
Heard in the still night: with that power a charm 
Like woman’s voice, when in the deep repose 
Of sum mer’s twilight she first owns her love. 
I could not fear, for *twas not terrible ; 
I could not love, for it was too majestic; 
But I could deeply, fervently admire, 
And bow my spirit down as when I gaze 
At midnight on the unfathomable deep 
Of ether, spangled with its myriad fires. 
Thus the melodious-voiced one spake; and the air 
Took fragrance from his rosy-tinted lips. 
* Thou art a son of earth, and earthly eyes 
See nought but what is earthly. The fine shapes 
Ethereal that people this fair world 
And the vast universe, ye cannot sec : 
Ye can behold the rich vermilion clouds 
Of morning and of eve, but cannot view 
The beautiful spirits that therein reside, 
And make them beautiful. Ye can see the flowers, 
Their shapes and colours, and your other sense 
Perceives their odorous exhalations; but 
The forms from your thick sight are hid, that mould 
Their elegant fabric, paint their various hues, 
And breathe into them perfume. When the wind 
Wails through the gloomy forest, ye see not 
The solemn spirit on the lonely hill 
Making that mournful music. Ye can hear 
The voice of thunders, thronging waves, and groans 
Of earthquakes; but ye never could behold, 
And live, the terrible and mighty powers 
That work them. 
* All the earth, the sea, the sky, 
Have many such; your fellow-planets too 
That roll like yours round yon magnificent sun :— 
He also hath ethereal ministers 
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That do his errands here and through all space 
Subjected to his influence. One of these 
Tam. 

*“ To us, whose purer elements 
Are all unfetter’d by gross matter, time 
And space are nought, or almost nought; for we 
Are not ethereal quite. That highest Spirit 
Whom we name not, but, thinking of, bow down,— 
That Highest One alone is spirit pure. 
Yet farthest space by us is quicker spann’d 
Than by man’s quickest thought. Pass in your mind 
Around the globe,—o’er seas and continents 
Speed with a glance,—vet our fleet essences 
Shall reach the goal before you,” ’ &c. &c.—{ Ibid. 


Select Proverbs of all Nations: illustrated with Notes and Com- 
ments. ‘To which is added, A Summary of Ancient Pastimes, 
Holidays, and Customs. With an Analysis of the Wisdom of 
the Ancients, and of the Fathers of the Church. The whole 
arranged on a new Plan. By Thomas Fielding. Pocket 12mo. 
pp- 216. Longman and Co. 1824, 

We have looked into the little volume now before us, and can 
recommend it, without hesitation, to those who have a taste for 
what may be termed the popular philosophy of old times, in this 
and other countries.—The advertisement which introduces it will 
explain the nature and plan of its contents better than we can. 

‘In making the present Selection of Proverbs, the first object 
has been to glean the wisest and best in the sayings of all nations; 
collecting not merely their ethical maxims, but whatever is cha- 
racteristic of national manners, humour, and intelligence. 

“‘ With respect to arrangement, I have not exactly followed the 
plan of any of my predecessors, but have endeavoured to combine 
the double advantages of alphabetic order, with facility for refer- 
ring to any particular description of proverbs, according to its 
subject. 

** The authors to whom I have chiefly resorted, are Ray’s Eng- 
lish Proverbs, Kelly’s Scottish Proverbs, Mackintosh’s Gaélic 
Proverbs, the French and Italian Proverbs ot Dubois and Vene- 
roni, Collins’s Spanish Proverbs, the Glossary of Archdeacon 
Nares, Grose’s Provincial Glossary, D’\sraeli’s Curiosities of 
Literalure, Todd’s Johnson; with several minor works, too nu- 
merous to mention. 

“It is necessary to bear in mind, ours is only a Selection: to 
have given the entire proverbs of any people would have far ex- 
ceeded the limits of the present plan, and consequently I have 
only gleaned from each nation what seemed worthy of modern 
taste and refinement. Where a proverb appeared curious or im- 
portant, the original or parailel proverb in other languages has 
been retained: this can be attended with little inconvenience to 
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the English reader, and may be interesting to the scholar, and 
those who wish to be accurately acquainted with the spirit and 
origin of the old sayings. Besides, there are persons so fastidious 
as to refrain from quoting a proverb in plain English, who would 
not scruple to use it in the Latin, Italian, French, or Spanish lan- 
guages. 

‘“* To each proverb is added the name of the country to which it 
belongs, when that could be ascertained; and when no name is 
affixed, the proverb may generally be concluded to be English. 
But there is nothing so uncertain as the derivation of proverbs, 
the same proverb being often found in all nations, and it is impos- 
sible to assign its paternity. For this, two reasons may be given. 
Proverbs are founded on nature; and as nature and man are gene- 
rally uniform, it is no wonder that different people, under similar 
circumstances, have come to similar conclusions. Another reason 
is, their short and portable form, which adapted them for commu- 
nication from one nation to another. 

“« The exposition of ‘ Anc1 wnt Pastimes, Customs,’ &c. which 
forms the second part, was necessary to elucidate the proverbs: one 
exhibits the mind; the other, the living manners of the period. 
In this portion of the work, I chiefly relied on Strutt’s Spor/s and 
Pastimes of the People, Brand’s Observations on Popular tn- 
tiquities, and the voluminous works of Grose. 

**¢ Vutcar Errors’ form the third subject, and complete the 
picture of the olden time: these I chiefly collected from Si: 
Thomas Browne’s Inguiry into Common and Vulgar Errors, 
Fovargue’s Catalogue of Vulgar Errors, and Barrington’s Ob- 
servations on the lncient Statutes. 

*¢ At the conclusion is placed, under a different arrangement, an 
‘ Analysis of the Wisdom of the Ancients, and of the Fathers of 
the Church:’ we have thus the wisdom of the people derived from 
experience, to contrast with the wisdom of the schools, of poets, 
philosophers, and the founders of the Christian faith. The inten- 
tion is, to form a supplemental volume on the ‘ Wisdom of the 
Moderns,’ including the beauties, ranged aphoristically, of the 
most celebrated writers, from the period of the revival of learning 
to the present time. 

«« The work will then be complete, condensing, in a small com- 
pass, the essence of universal knowledge, natural and acquired.”’ 

| Lbid 


The Footman’s Directory and Butler’s Remembrancer ; or, the 
Advice of Onesimus to his young Friends: comprising Hints 
on the Arrangement and Performance of their Work; Rules 
for setting out Tables and Sideboards; the Art of waiting at 
Table, and conducting large and small Parties; Directions for 
cleaning Plate, Glass, Furniture, Clothes, and all other things 
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which come within the Care of a Man-Servant; and Advice 
respecting Behaviour to Superiors, Trades-people, and Fellow- 
Servants. With an Appendix, comprising various useful Re- 
ceipts and Tables. By Thomas Cosnett. New Edition, with 
considerable Additions and Improvements. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Boards. Simpkin and Co. 


Here is no Dean Swift come among us again, with his danger- 
ously ironical Rules for Servants, but a sober and serious writer, 
who gives really useful directions for that class of persons, and 
who apparently must have belonged to it himself, as he professes. 
In that case, however, we must say, without undue compliment 
to him or unjust disparagement of others, that we have never met 
with any who could be compared to him for good sense, good 
conduct, and complete mastery of his business: nor can we expect 
to find such, unless they be formed by a diligent study of his 
book. This, however, is the very thing of which we should de- 
spair, with regard to the work itself: for it is so comprehensive, 
calls on a servant to acquire so much knowledge, and in short 
would make him something so like perfection, that we fear it will 
inspire those who consult it with hopelessness rather than with 
courage to follow its dictates. Yet it is said to be a new edition, 
and must consequently have received encouragement in the sale of 
a first impression. We are very glad if we may entertain this 
idea, and should be happy to hear of its farther success: to which 


we would willingly contribute by our recommendation of it.—[ 2d. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM. 
GYMNASTICS. 

‘Tne people of this land of roast beef and plum-pudding have not 
the slightest idea that, in common with other nations, they labour 
under the sore reproach of doing nothing, absolutely nothing, for 
their bodies. But the fact is stated in a Prospectus of Gymnastic 
Exercises now before us, and, after a moment’s reflection, we can- 
not gainsay it. We certainly use our bodies ill, we give them foul 
names, call them clay, &c.; and then, as vile earthenware vessels, 
we apply them chiefly to kitchen uses, and do little more with them 
than pot meats in them; or else we live in our bodies as men live 
in tenements, which they have on short leases, and never think of 
improving the premises, or of adding to their means of accommo- 
dating us. ‘I shall not live here long,”’ is the thriftless reply to 
every suggestion of wisdom ; and then, when the tabernacle yields 
to time, and becomes uncomfortable and disagreeable to inhabit, 
we thrust any vile doctor’s stuff into the breaches, just as though 
we were botching an Irish cabin, and, like tinkers, generally make 
two holes in mending one. Even in their best days men used 
their bodies in this rackrent way, merely because their time was 
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short. We read that when Methuselah waxed in centuries, as he 
was lying on the ground bivouacking, as was his custom, in the 
afternoon, an angel appeared to him, and told him that if he would 
get up and build him a house to sleep in, he should live five hun- 
dred years longer. But what was his antediluvian reply to so 
eligible a proposal? Why, in substance, that it was not worth 
while to take a house for so short aterm! This is a type of the 
ways of man. Tell a lazy citizen, with a face like a poppy, to 
strengthen his body by exercise that he may live long in the land, 
and he replies, ** man is but a flower of the field,” and therefore 
he is content to emulate the sedentary habits of the sleepy weed he 
essentially resembles, and goes on nodding and bobbing his life 
away with a flaming countenance and a drowsy head; it is not worth 
his while forsooth to make himself as strong as a jackass for so 
short a span. Exercise of a certain nature is indeed considered 
good; that is to say, a walk before dinner, or just so much, in 
short, as will prepare our earthenware vessel to hold an immense 
quantity of meat and drink, but as for taking systematic exercise 
for the purpose of developing or improving the powers of the body, 
it is a thing never thought of. 

Mr. Carl Voelker, the writer of the Prospectus now before us, 
commences with the following observations : 

“For many centuries, education has been exclusively directed to the develope- 
ment of the mental faculties, while the bodily powers have been entirely neglected. 
But all who acted on such a principle did not sufficiently take into account the in- 
timacy of connexion between mind and body. For who does not know from his 
own experience, that the mind uniformly participates in the condition of the body ? 
that it is cheerful when the body is strong and healthy, depressed when it is con 
scious of bodily weakness.” 

This is certainly true; for though we neglect the training or edu- 
eation of our bodies, as fond mothers neglect the training or educa- 
tion of their pet children, yet we take greaily to heart any ill that 
may befal them—we are wanting in the discharge-of our duties to 
our bodies, but we do not in anywise lack affection for them, and 
the mind sympathises in their distress, though it seldom forms any 
reasonable plan to avert the evil. Professor Jahn, it appears, was 
among the first of the moderns who took the case of bodies under 
eonsideration, and having devised a number of exercises and ar- 
ranged them systematically, he established a Gymnasium at Berlin, 
in the year 1810, which was soon resorted to by several thousands 
of pupils of various ages, ‘* The ardent, real, and indefatigable ex- 

rtion of this man,”’ says M. Carl Voelker, “ his concise, powerful, 
and persuasive appeals to his pupils, had such an effect, that all vied 
with each other in the endeavours to render their bodies strong and 
active.’”” M. Carl Voelker was one of Professor Jahn’s pupils, and 
in 1818, feeling himself sufficiently prepared for the duties of « 
teacher, he established gymnastic exercises at the academy of Eise- 
nach and at the university of Tubingen. In these establishments 
under the system of Jahn— 
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** Weakly and sick persons (as those affected by consumption resulting from 
asthma,) recovered their health; and these exercises were perhaps the only effec- 
tive medicine to their complaints. The judgment of physicians from all places 
where those exercises were introduced, concurred in their favourable effect upon 
health ; and parents and teachers gave testimonies, that by them their sons and 
pupils, and all young men participating in these exercises, had become more think- 
ing, active, and graceful in deportment.” 

The Prussian government and the Holy Alliance, however, who 
vdmire no exercises but the manual and platoon, discovering some- 
thing amiss in this practice of making their people strong, put down 
the establishments, we are told, and M. Carl Voelker has been com- 
pelled to remove himself and his system to this country, where 
we hope he will meet with all due encouragement. 

It appears from the printed sketch of the exercises, that after a 
few lessons, a man of any perseverance will step three English 
miles in twenty or twenty-five minutes. The kangaroos in New 
South Wales will, however, always have the advantage of us we 
fear in this particular, for according to travellers they make only 
three hops to the mile. 

«2, Running for a length of time, and with celerity; if the pupil follows the 
given rules in this exercise, and is not deterred by a little fatigue in the first six 
iessons, he will soon arrive at making three English miles in twenty to twenty-five 


minutes. 1 have had pupils who could run for two hours incessantly, and without 
being much out of breath.” 

M. Carl Voelker soon puts any one in the way of jumping his 
own height, and persons who have a saltatory genius may hope to 
leap ten or eleven feet high. 

« 3. Leaping in distance and height, with and without stick: every pupil will 
soon convince himself, to what degree the strength of the arms, elasticity of the 
inuscles of the feet, and good carriage of the body are increased by leaping, par- 
ticularly with the stick. Almost every one learns in a short time to leap his owe 
height; and I have had pupils who could leap ten or eleven feet high. It is equally 
cusy to learn to leap horizontally over a space three times the length of the body 
—e¢ven four times that length has been attained.” 

We are particularly delighted with the prospect of climbing up 

‘ . . 
masts or ropes twenty-four feet high at no distant day, and should 
hope that in six months few people will be so lazy as to think ot 
using a staircase. 

“4, Climbing up masts, ropes and ladders, Every pupil will soon learn to climb 
up a mast or rope of twenty-four feet high ; and after a six months exercise even of 
thirty-four or thirty-six feet. Climbing up a ladder is less easy; but with some 
perseverance a height from twenty-four to thirty feet is attained. The use of this 
exercise is very great in strengthening the arms. 

** 5. The exercises on the pole and parallel bars serve in particular to expand 
the chest, to strengthen the muscles of the breast and small of the back, and tg 
make the latter flexible. In a short time every pupil will be enabled to perform 
exercises which he could not have thought himself capable of; supposing only, 
that he does not deviate from the prescribed course and given rules. 

“6, Vaulting, which is considered one of the principal exercises for the increase 
of strength, activity, good carriage of the body and augmentation of courage, which 
employs and improves the powers of almost all parts of the body, and has hitherto 
always been taught as an art by itself, is brought to some perfection in three 
months; and if after this time the number of pupils will be sufficient to cover the 
expense, vaulting over living horses shall be introduced, and this exercise com 
bined with riding ” 
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Whenever an attempt is made to abate the nuisance of the pre- 
sent game system, the country gentlemen threaten to fall sick, 
averring that field sports are necessary to the preservation of their 
precious health, and that if they have them not they will pine away 
the victims of indigestion, loss of appetite, heart-burn, flatulence, 
and the thousand ills set forth in advertisements of quack medicines; 
but, by the aid of M. Carl Voelker, we may hope to keep these 
worthies in a sound state of body, without detriment to the social 
system; and, further, it appears that their minds, which have cer- 
tainly derived no sort of advantage from their hunting and shoot- 
ing, will be benefited by the proposed exercises. Great will be the 
pleasure to us to see our squires diverting themselves in this healthy 
and innocent manner, taking a run of half a dozen miles, jumping 
over the park wall, climbing up a tree like a squirrel, and throwing 
themselves down again like cats, without any sort of personal in- 
convenience, and then, perhaps, winding up the morning’s sport 
by vaulting over their studs, instead of killing their horses in fol- 
lowing the hounds. 

But while we are amusing ourselves with the ideas which M. 
Carl Voelker’s scheme suggests, we hope it will not be imagined 
for one moment that we are inclined to ridicule his project. On 
the contrary, we think that gymnastics have hitherto been unwisely 
neglected, and we shall be very glad to see a fair trial made of the 
eflicacy of these exercises. It sounds whimsical to hear that any 
of us heavy-heeled people may be rendered as agile as a good har- 
lequin, but it were very poor philosophy to pronounce a thing im- 
practicable, because it seems strange. It is sufficiently clear that 
we do not make the most of the capacities of our bodies (except 
in the one sense of containing the utmost possible quantity of food 
in them); and though M. Carl Voelker’s discipline may not enable 
us to jump into our drawing-room windows from the street, yet it 
may materially develope the inert powers, and add considerably to 
our corporeal strength. At all events, the thing is well worth the 
experiment; we cannot be a more clumsy or a more ungainly people 
than we are, and it is quite as well to try whether we are not im- 
provable: if in the attempt we acquire the use of our limbs on/y, 
no great harm will be done. [Londen Mag. 
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FROM THE GREEK OF HYPERPYTHAGORAS. 


—— The everlasting hill, 
The unslumbering ocean, the resistless wind, 

Are ablest fur the vast idea to fill 
Of that undying, all-enlivened mind, 

Which leaves no jot of being unpossest, 

With a quick spirit, variously exprest. 

What is the spark of soul to which mankind 
Point as the badge of nature’s noblest state, 
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Expostulation. 


And vainly deem to their’s alone confined / 

What is it, but a power to love or hate,— 
To seek or shun,—an image thought by sound ? 
Power in which Heaven's minutest works abound 


Setting aside the finn’d and feathery tribes, 
Ev’n beasts, the closest breathing rivals of ye,— 
To this eulogium every one subscribes, 
Who loves his dog, (some think them far above ye)— 
Say, is the rudely gather’d rose less rife, 
Than its destroyer’s ruthless hand, with life? 


The soft leaf shrinks beneath the spoiler’s clutch, 
And the pure life-stream ooses from the wound ; 
The red checks pale beneath death’s icy touch, 
And the still voice that spoke in perfume round 
Breathes languidly—yet sweetlier than the cloud 
Of pestilence that wraps a human shroud. 


Ev’n in its death a principle remains 
Of sweet, material, immortality, 

‘That seems as it had burst obstruction’s chains ;— 
Yet not so, for the breezes of the sky, 

Bearing off each an odour as he flies, 

Will soon betwixt them part the fragrant prize ! 


But oh! to see that peerless flower, when full 
Of budding life it open’d its gay leaves, 

Wooing the sunlight to its bosom! dull, 
Insensible must de be, who believes 

That such a creature dwells without the chain, 

Of soul, that limits animation’s reign. 


Her sway is o’er infinity! All, all 

Proclaim it; from the wave, kissing or lashing 
His bride, the rock, to the mad stars that fall 

In earth’s embraces, heedless how their flashing 
Eyes may be dimm’d or blinded by such rebels; 
Add thunder-clouds, that shout like warring devils 


And you have love, hate, speech, and loco-motion, 
All in things deem’d inanimate—till now! 
That these inanimates deserve promotion, 
Ev’n reason’s worst monopolists allow, 
By the high offices, which, on occasion, 
Are giv’n to some of that denomination.—N, [European Maz 
. * * . * . 7 * . 
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Nar, surely, my dear, in the many bright faces, 
I gaze on when thine is away, 

I may search for a few of its numberless graces, 
A twilight, perhaps, of its ray. 


And, tho’ beauty hath ever free way to my heart, 
Yet my passion it cannot impair; 

For, if dike thee, it mindeth how charming thou art, 
And, if not—why, that thou art more fair.—B. 
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SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM, 

Elements of Medical Jurisprudence, by R. T. Beck, M. D., 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine af New York. Se- 
cond edition. With Notes, and an Appendix of Original Cases, 
and the latest Discoveries; by William Dunlop, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London; of the Medico-Chirurgi- 
eal, and of the Wernerian Society of Natural History, Edin- 
burgh; and Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence, &c. &c. &c. 
London; Anderson, West Smithfield, &e. 


AxsourT a year ago, we solicited the attention of our readers, 
more especially of those among them who are liable to be called 
upon to serve as jurymen on criminal trials, to the elaborate work 
on medical jurisprudence then published by Messrs. Paris and Fon- 
blanque of pale We have no wish to qualify,in any measure, 
the commendation we at the time bestowed on that work; at the 
same time, we cannot but express our surprise that the authors 
should not, ere now, have found it their interest to produce an 
edition of it relieved of that large mass of materials interesting 
only to the medical profession, and, indeed, only to those mem- 
bers of the profession who practise in London, which we saw and 
foretold, must operate as a serious dead weight against the circula- 
tion of their work throughout the empire at large. The privileges 
and powers of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
London are, no doubt, important matters; but nobody could deny 
that they were quite absurdly introduced and discussed, and that 
too at most enormous length, in a book professing to be compiled 
for the general benefit of all lawyers, all medical men, and, above 
all, of all jurymen. 

We have, therefore, very considerable pleasure in making known 
to our readers the appearance of another work on the same sciente, 
which contains quite as much useful matter as that of Paris and 
Fonblanque, which contains none of the uncalled-for additions that 
disfigured and encumbered theirs, and which may be had for about 
one half of its price. This is the American treatise of Dr. Beck 
of New York, as recently republished in London by Mr, William 
Dunlop, the same gentleman whose excellent lectures on medical 
jurisprudence attracted so large a share of public attention, last 
year, here in Edinburgh. 

Dr. Andrew Duncan, junior, has given an elaborate and scientific 
review of the original work of Beck, in the Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal of July, 1824, and which concludes in these 
words: ** Under the unassuming title of Elements of Medical Ju- 
risprudence, Dr. Beck has presented us with a comprehensive sys- 
tem, which embraces almost every valuable fact or doctrine relating 
to it. Each of its diversified departments has been investigated so 
minutely, that few cases can occur in practice, in which it will be 
necessary to seck elsewhere for farther information.”” We shall 
not attempt to add any thing to this eulogy of so competent a 
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judge, in so far as the original work is concerned. But we must 
remark, that Mr. Dunlop has performed his editorial duties in a 
manner highly honourable to himself, and so as to confer great ad- 
ditional value on the English edition of Dr. Beck’s book, as com- 
pared with the American one. Being in correspondence with his 
author, he has avowedly profited largely by his communications 
and corrections, down even to the last page of his appendix: but 
this is not the chief matter. Mr. Dunlop having served long, and 
with much distinetion, in both hemispheres, as a surgeon in our 
army, and having. moreover, obtained access to the private journals 
kept by the distinguished lawyer who now presides over the Jus- 
ticiary Court here in Scotland, has, from both these sources of in- 
formation, been enabled to increase to a prodigious extent the 
value of the American book he had undertaken to edit. He has 
added, in the shape of notes, a great number of most eurious Sco/ch 
cases, altogether unknown to Messrs. Paris and Fonblanque; and 
these, of course, reported in a style of the most perfect, and, in- 
deed, authoritative accuracy. The results of his own military 
practice are communicated in the same shape: these often throw 
new and important light on the topies under discussion, so as to 
render them extremely valuable to professional readers; and they 
are always presented in a style so natural and original, that, we 
are quite sure, they must add greatly to the attractiveness of the 
book among the great mass of readers. It is really quite delightful 
to come upon one of those picturesque anecdotes, detailed with all 
the vigour and spirit of the Quorum pars mugna feeling, in the 
midst of merely scientific details. 

Paris and Fonblanque’s book is in three octavos, The present 
werk is not printed in such grand style, nor on half so fine paper; 
but it contains (the English edition we mean) every thing really 
and particularly useful in the other, in one business-like, closely 
printed, thick octavo of 640 pages, at one HALF of the price. We 
are*sure we have said quite enough to fix some portion of public 
attention on the book, and this is all we wished to do. The igno- 
rant state in which jurymen continually come to the consideration 
of points of medical evidence on criminal trials, is truly lamentable. 
In regard to men of any habits of reading, it is really sinful; and 
certainly not the less so, because the works which they ought to 
read and master happeo to be about the most interesting and 
amusing books in the whole world. The work of Beck and Dun- 
lop is unquestionably one of the most interesting that even the 
merest literary lounger could take up to dissipate the ennui of his 
sofa. We know of no romances half so interesting as the real 
* tales of terror’ to he found scattered over these pages; and not 
a few of these, being American and Scotch, have never before 
made their appearance, in any shape at all, accessible to the gene- 
ral reader. 

There is one remark more which we must make. In this book 
all sorts of information in regard to the treatment of persons wound- 
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ed, porsoned, half-strangled, half-drowned, &c. are to be found; 
and when we think of the innumerable instunces every day occur- 
ring, in which so much benefit might be derived from the posses- 
sion of this kind of knowledge, we really cannot hesitate about 
saying that the work before us ought to take its place upon the 
shelf of the country gentleman’s and farmer’s library, especially 
in remote and wild parts of the country, even if there were no 
chance of the possessor being called upon to prepare himself for 
any duties but strictly domestic ones. We have little doubt that 
a book so full of facts and sense, and got up with such an honour- 
able disdain of those fashionable arts, which never ought to have 
any admission where facts and sense are the matters in hand, must 
soon command general attention; and we certainiy have no doubt 
at all, that, if it commands attention, it will retain favour. 

A great many of our first medical writers haW¥e been wags in 
their way; and assuredly Mr. Dunlop displays a noble share of 
this characteristic humour, as well as of the higher qualities with 
which that has so often been combined. His notes are, many of 
them, quite delicious. One wishes there were enough of them to 
make a book by themselves. But all this, perhaps, in due time. 

[ Blackwood’s Edinburgh Mag. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM, 
EARLY RECOLLECTIONS, 


Mr. Epcewortn says, in his Memoirs, that he distinctly recol- 
lects transactions which occurred when he was only seven years 
old; a fact which he mentions with due solemnity, because, as he 
tells us, he had found persons who had doubted the possibility of 
the memory reaching back to so early an age. These people must 
have had a great talent for scepticism. I know very few who do 
not recollect from a much earlier age than that; for my own part I 
should esteem it a severe misfortune to have the history of the four 
years of life, from three to seven, erased from my mind. 

The simple existence ofa child is poetry. There were giants in 
those days. Every thing was vast, powerful, and imposing, 
whereas it has now dwindled into insignificance, at least in effect. 
Relative magnitude is every thing, and whether the objects around 
the child shrink down to meet him, or he grow to match them, is 
a matter of perfect indiflerence. The vividness of my early recol- 
lections gives my native town quite a Lilliputian appearance to me 
whenever I visit it. There is a garden wall over which I can now 
lean at ease, which, in my childhood, seemed an impassable bar- 
rier, shutting out another world. I had used to hear persons talking 
and singing on the other side, and employed myself in speculating 
on the phenomena which nature might exhibit in that unexplored 
region. I do not wonder at the ardent wishes of children to be 
men and women—we forget that every thing is calculated to 
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our own standard. How often have I gazed with wonder on the 
awful stature of my father, as he stretched forth his arm to reach 
down my hat from a nail, as inaccessible to my exertions as the 
summit of Mont Blane. 

But the great subject of childish wonder is the wealth they see 
spread around them. What has adult life to give compared with 
the astonishment and delight the child receives the first time it 
goes to a country fair?—Well do I remember that great epoch! 
The fair lasted two days. I was not taken on the first day, but I 
remember standing on the window-seat of my father’s dining-reom, 
watching the people pass to and fro, and listening to the distant 
murmur of the immense concourse. The second day was the chil- 
dren’s fair, the first being employed (sadly mis-spent | thought) 
in buying and selling cattle. When our time arrived we set out 
under a strong e8eort of relatives and servants. As we approached 
I saw so many children coming away with rattles, penny trumpets, 
whistles, and drums, that I began to be seriously alarmed lest these 
treasures should be exhausted before we arrived, and kept my mo- 
ney warm in my hand, ready to tender it at a moment’s notice. 
But how shall I describe the glories of the scene truly? Our lan- 
guage, alas! is too poor in superlatives to justify the attempt. The 
splendour of the toy booths, the savoury Elysium of the pastry 
cook’s shop, the music of the spheres by mortals called a barret 
organ, the incomparably witty Punch, the astounding pictures of 
the wild beasts, the hollowing and the rolling backwards and for- 
wards of the mob: these appeals to the senses and the imagination, 
produced an intoxication of mind exquisitely delightful, but which 
I am persuaded is often mistaken by grown persons for stupid won- 
der, or mere apathy. Then came the weighty matters of business 
—I had a lurking fear that when I came to the push the owners of 
the shining treasures which I saw around me would not part with 
them for a few miserable pieces of dark brown metal; but the cruel 
dilemma in which the necessity of choice placed me was the great 
drawback to my happiness. I had but three pence to spend—du¢ 
three pence do I say—when I set out from home I thought myself 
wealthy, and though on comparing my means with my wants, [ 
found my fortune more humble than I at first imagined, yet, like 
parson Adams, when he produced his half guinea, I felt that I 
could not fairly be reproached with poverty—moreover, I had a 
sort of indistinct hope that more might be done with my money 
than at first sight appeared feasible: I found that I might have this, 
or that, or the other for my three pence, and it did not appear to 
me beyond the probable reach of my nurse’s ingenuity to find some 
expedient by which the conjunction disjunctive might be got rid 
of, and the copuda fairly introduced. 

The undefined, says Burke, is a great source of the sublime. If 
he is right, and I have no doubt he is, it is very easy to see that 
childhood must be the state in which the feeling of sublimity must 
be most frequently enjoyed. I remember the terror which I had 
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used to feel on being carried by the house of a man, who I was told 
was very wicked; what his offences were | have forgotten, if ever 
I knew, but the proximate cause of my fear was curious enough— 
his windows were glazed with very coarse glass, which reflected 
objects in revolving circles as they passed; this effect 1 imagined 
was caused, in some way or other, by the enemy, and signified his 
approach. I am not so sure of the superior happiness of childhood 
over adult age, as it is the fashion to assume. I remember suffering 
very acutely both in body and mind. We are accustomed, by 
habit, to the restraints of artificial life—but in childhood, when the 
habits are unformed and the sensations acute, there is much to be 
endured from them. I was a long time, for instance, in learning 
to bear worsted stockings; I had, indeed, an tmmense number oi 
antipathies which did not always meet with due respect. It is im- 
possible to ealeulate the suffering which is inflicted on children by 
disregarding what we are pleased to call their whims. I can neve: 
forget the horror I felt at the simple operation of having my finge: 
nails cut; it set my teeth an edge—why I do not know, but I can- 
not mistake the fact. On the other hand, this acuteness of sensa- 
tion was often a source of great enjoyment. It is impossible to 
describe the ravishing delight I felt from the odour of a flower gar- 
den. I well remember that every house with which I was ac- 
quainted had its own peculiar smell—I ought, however, to observe, 
that | have reason to think my sense of smelling is more acute than 
is usually possessed, a faculty which, as my lot is cast in London, 
I could be well content should be in somewhat less vigour. 

I perfectly recollect suffering under that state of the eye so 
powertully described by the Opium-Eater. The moment my nurse 
left me in the dark, after putting me to bed, scenes passed before 
my eyes as vivid and perfect as the diorama. In very early child- 
hood this was a source of great terror. I well remember once when 
I was about three years of age, entering into an agreement with my 
aunt, that in consideration of one table-spoon full of sweet syrup 
first had and received, I would undertake to be quiet and peaceable 
for the term of the whole night then next ensuing. I swallowed 
my syrup and laid down fully determined to perform my share oi 
the contract like an honest man; but no sooner was the candle gone 
than I was transported bed and all into an empty church, where | 
saw pews, pulpit, and organ, with as much reality as a minute be- 
fore I had contemplated the precious bottle and the silver spoon. | 
roared—the scene vanished, and then fears of another kind pos- 
sessed me; I trembled to hear the reproaches of my betrayed aunt 
—my conscience smote me, and I lay equally balanced between 
the opposing fears of the chureh and my aunt, until the gleam 
through the key-hole of her approaching light dispelled my vision 
ary terrors, but wofully increased my dread of meeting the frowns 
of my human antagonist. By degrees my alarm at these visions 
wore away, but the sights themselves lasted for many years, until 
I was nearly grown up. I remember that any thing which in the 
course of the day strongly excited my imagination, influenced these 
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nightly appearances. At six years of age I read the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress; my edition had a print representing Giant Despair pursuing 
Christian and Hopeful in their escape from Doubting Castle. That 
print haunted me cruelly.—The artist had placed the Giant fright- 
tully near the fugitives, who were running away at a very sleepy 
pace. My fears lest the grisly wretch should stretch out his hand, 
to seize the poor fellows, amounted sometimes almost to agony. 

My literary pleasures began early. Mrs. Barbauld’s “ Hymns 
for Children’’ was the first book I called my own: my schoolmis- 
tress told me a copy was coming for me by the waggon, from Lon- 
don, where I had not the remotest doubt the vehicle had been des- 
patehed for the especial purpose of bringing down my book. On 
the day the waggoa was expected to return I took my station on 
the window seat and waited for its advent with all the patience I 
could muster; at length it came, and to my dismay actually passed 
my father’s house, without stopping to deliver my book—and J 
then learnt, for the first time, the melancholy fact that the waggon 
would go to the carrier’s, that a package would then be sent to the 
bookseller’s, that it would then have to be unpacked and my book 
to be sent to my school-mistress, and worse and worse, that the 
eternity of another night must be grappled with before I could set 
eyes on the object of so many anxious wishes. At length, however, 
the morrow came. I went at an early hour to demand my book ; 
but, alas, in the mean time, “ a young lady”’ had requested to have 
a copy, and my dame knew I would readily give up my claim to 
“a young lady.” I gave up my claim, of course, because I was 
obliged to it, but I should have given it up to the dog with equal 
satisfaction. If it were not refining too much, I should be very 
strongly inclined to attribute the want of gallantry which my friends 
too justly charge upon me, to my having, at six years and a half 
old, been forced to give up a new book to a “ young lady.” At 
length, however, I obtained a copy—how perfectly do I recollect 
that book—what a beautiful marble cover did it boast—what a de- 
lightful odour did it exhale. I have not seen it for five and twenty 
years, but I recollect perfectly well the minutest particulars con- 
nected with it: for instance, I remember that the hymn “ Behold 
the Shepherd”? began almost at the bottom of the right-hand page. 
I referred all the descriptions I found in my book to particular 
scenes with which I was familiar—I could point out now the rising 
ground which I appropriated to the use of the sheep bleating among 
the hills, and I know the timber yard in which * the harsh saw ot 
the carpenter’’ was to be heard. 

I ought to beg pardon for these minute and trifling details, unin- 
teresting, perhaps, to all but myself. I have only one atonement 
to offer. If each of my readers will take the trouble to note down 
his early recollections, at the same length, I will undertake to read 
them and thank him for the opportunity.*—M. D. H. 

| Knight’s Quarterly Magazine. 

* We object, in toto, to this publication being the vehicle of Mr. Heaviside’s 

editication.—Eviror. 
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History of the Expedition to Russia, undertaken by the Em- 
peror Napoleon in the year 1812. By General Count Philip 
De Segur. In two volumes 8vo., with a Map and five En- 
gravings. London: Treuttel and Wurtz, &c. 1825. 


We took up the volumes of the Count de Segur, and rapidly 
glanced over their contents; anticipating little beyond a repetition 
of the horrid details with which we were already familiar, not- 
withstanding the noise they have made in Paris, throughout France, 
and indeed all over the Continent.* Our presentiments have, to 
a certain extent, been realized; in this work we found much with 
which we were already familiar, but we found more that is per- 
fectly new to us, and we believe to all, except the gallant and un- 
fortunate men who escaped destruction amidst the snows and 
steppes of Russia; and in perusing the narrative, we were perfectly 
fascinated and spell-bound by the irresistible charm of the compo- 
sition, and by the painful and overpowering interest infused into 
it. The wildest fictions of imagination sink into nothing, com- 
pared with the dreadful realities of this ever memorable expedition: 
and never were these realities brought so forcibly before us, or the 
terrible picture of misery, desolation, and death, alternating with 
the most frightful atrocities, the most sublime courage, and the 
most heroic devotion so vividly pourtrayed. When we add that 
these volumes exhibit information of the highest importance to the 
statesman, the warrior, the philosopher, and the moralist, as well 
as to the mere reader for the gratification of curiosity, is it possible 
to say more in their praise ? 

Segur supplies a vast mass of the most curious, interesting, and 
valuable details, with respect to the Ex-Emperor of France. Na- 
poleon—his thoughts—his opinions—his discussions with his gene- 
rals—his occupations—his policy—his resolutions—his operations 
—his violent agitations of mind—his misgivings—his daring and 
overwhelming boldness—-his bodily infirmities—his mental agony 
—his failings—his errors—and his mighty, heroic, and unique 
deeds, are all brought successively under review; and the volumes 
before us, being a record of the achievements of Napoleon in 1812, 
and of his dreadful reverses, will become familiar, as household 
words, to every child in France, and will doubtless be handed 
down to posterity as a faithful history of some of the most astonish- 
ing and most important events in the annals of the world. 

Buonaparte was unquestionably—all things considered—the most 
extraordinary man thateverexisted. When we think of the events 
of his life, from the moment that he drew breath in an island of 


* The first edition of Segur’s work, said to have been a large one, was sold off 
within ten days after publication; the second edition, consisting of 6,000 or 7,000 
copies, was disposed of in an equally short period; and a third edition is said to be 
now in the press. 


Vor. VI. No. 36.—Muserne 4A 
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the Mediterranean, till he expired, an exile on a rock in the Afri 
can Ocean, our positive assured knowledge can hardly secure us 
against a suspicion that the whole is a splendid vision—a romance 
of the wildest and most startling extravagance. Though we know 
all the events to have taken place within the period of our exist- 
ence, some of them seem almost to transcend the limits of belief. 
What, for example, will posterity say of the escape from Elba, the 
second expulsion of the Bourbons, and the re establishment of the 
imperial dynasty, without firing a shot, or shedding a drop oi 
blood? The career of this man raises our enthusiasm, engages 
our minds, and excites our curiosity. We begin to study his life, 
and we are impelled on, from volume to volume, with additional 
ardour; and though some of his actions may disgust us as criminal, 
and others lessen him as capricious or absurd, yet we like to be- 
come familiar with the whole. 

We have read much of Napoleon, but it is in Segur’s work that 
we have a transcript of the dreadful mental distress—the over- 
whelming agony of soul—of the ambitious, haughty, and daring 
Jeader of the French. In it, as in a mirror, we remark that this 
mighty genius and conqueror gained some of his Jaurels with a 
bursting heart. Indeed, in 1812, not a few of them seem to have 
been the result of that courage which flows from despair—of that 
courage which makes even the feeble strong. Yet the emperor 
had almost always the power of concealing his mental emotions 
and his misgivings, from his most immediate attendants, his coun- 
sellors, and his generals; but especially from his army. Even 
when disappointed, his bulletins generally pourtrayed victory, and 
the prospect of the conquest of Russia. Thus the wily warrior 
seems to have blindfolded his troops, officers, and soidiers, the 
French nation, Europe, nay, the world. But defeats, and time, 
the revealer of secrets, and the loss of his magnificent army, at 
length reluctantly unveiled the melancholy truth, that Buonaparte 
was defeated. 

The painful accounts which we are about to extract from Segur’s 
work depict the mind of one of the greatest of men under different 
aspects—in public and in private—in health and in sickness—in 
the face of his troops and in the interior of his tent—in the zenith 
of his glory, and after his star had been eclipsed—in the hour of 
vietory, and in that of defeat—in triumph and in despair; and they 
also show how dearly this ambitious here paid for some of the dis- 
tinetions which will immortalize his name, when his failings, his 
errors, and his crimes, are forgotten—if indeed anv thing connect- 
ed with such a man can ever be forgotten. But it is time to come 
to the work before us. 

Segur’s volumes are divided into books and chapters, and the 
work is illustrated by a map of the countries between Paris and 
Moscow, showing the route of the Freneh army in the disastrous 
campaign of 1812—hy a view of the passage of the Niemen—and 

vy tolerable portraits of Napoleon, Alexander, Murat, and Ney 
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Count Paul Philip de Segur is son of the distinguished Count Louis 
Philip de Segur, and is himself a well known and celebrated cha- 
racter. He is one of the chevaliers of the order of St. Lewis, and 
is commander of the order of the Legion of Honour, &c. He has 
long been in the service of his country, and has oftener than once 
bled in her cause. For some time he was a prisoner of war in the 
neighbourhood of Moscow, but was exchanged at the peace of 
Tilsit. He afterwards participated in the war in Spain, and in 
1812, after having been promoted to the rank of a General of Bri- 
gade, he made the Russian campaign in this capacity, and seems 
to have enjoyed advantageous opportunities of observing all the 
motions, and knowing all the resolutions of his imperial master. 
He also shared in the subsequent affairs of the French army, ac- 
quired fresh laurels, and was named one of the Maréchau.sc-de- 
Camp de Vetat-Major-Général de ?dIrmée.* The dedication of 
the work to the * Veterans of the Grand Army”? is written with 
great feeling and spirit, and in a masterly style. 

We cannot find room for the opinions of Napoleon’s best friends 
and ministers, respecting the invasion of Russia, while he himself 
was yet at Paris, though his armies were moving forwards to their 
destination. ‘Their dissuasions had no effect. Even Poniatowski, 
to whom the expedition appeared to hold out the prospect of a 
throne, generously united his exertions with the Emperor’s minis- 
ters, in the attempt to demonstrate its danger. The hardy and de- 
termined sovereign overcame or eluded their objections, and at 
length silenced them all by this extraordinary conclusion: 

“Do you dread the war, as endangering my life? It was thus that, in the times 
of conspiracy, attempts were made to frighten me about Georges; he was eve ry 
where to be found upon my track: that wretched being was to fire at me. Well! 
suppose he had! He would at the utmost have killed my aide-de-camp / but to 
kill me was impossible! Had I at that time accomplished the decrees of fate? I 
feel myself impelled towards a goal of which Lam ignorant. As soon as | shall 
have reached it, so soon shall I no longer be of service,—an atom will then suffice 
to put me down; but till then, all human efforts can avail nothing against me. 
Whether Lt am in Paris, or with the army, is, therefore, quite indifferent. When 
my hour is come, a fever, or a fall from my horse in hunting, will kill me as effec- 
tually as a bullet: our days are registered.” 

Segur says that Napoleon was indeed prepared to meet every 
objection. 

His skilful hand was able to comprehend and turn to his purpose every disposi- 
tion; and, in fact, when he wanted to persuade, there was a kind of charm in his 
deportment which it was impossible to resist. One felt overpowered by his supe- 
rior strength, and compelled, as it were, to submit to his influence. It was, if it 
may be so explained, a kind.of magnetic influence: for his ardent and variable 
genius infused itself entirely into all his desires, the least as well as the greatest : 
whatever he willed, all his energies and all his faculties united to effect: they ap- 
peared at his beck: they hastened forward; and, obedient to his dictation, sinulta- 
neously assumed the forms which he desired, 

It was thus that the greater part of those whom he wished to gain over found 
themselves, as it were, fascinated by him in spite of themselves. It was flattering 
to your vanity to see the master of Europe appearing to have no other ambition, 





* Dictionaire Historique et Biographique des Généraux Francais, par M. le Che- 
valier de Courcelles, Vol, IX. p, 147. 
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no other desire than that of convincing you ; to behold those features, so formida- 
ble to multitudes, expressing towards you no other feeling but a mild and affect- 
ing benevolence ; to hear that mysterious man, whose every word was historical, 
yielding, as if for your sake alone, to the irresistible impulse of the most frank and 
confiding disclosure ; and that voice, so caressing while it addressed you, was it not 
the same, whose lowest whisper rang throughout all Europe, announced wars, de- 
cided battles, settled the fate of empires, ruined or destroyed reputations? What 
vanity could resist a charm of so great potency? Any defensive position was 
forced on all points; his eloquence was so much more convincing, as he hunself 
appeared to be convinced. 

On this occasion, there was no variety of tints with which his brilliant and fertile 
imagination did not adorn his project, in order to convince and persuade. The 
same text supplied him with a thousand different commentaries with which the 
character and position of each of his interlocutors inspired him; he enlisted each 
in his undertaking, by presenting it to him under the form and colour, and point 
of view, most likely to gratify him. 

He told the military man, who was astonished by the hazard of the expedition, 
but likely to be easily seduced by the grandeur of ambitious ideas, that peace was 
to be conquered at Constantinople; that is to say, at the extremity of Europe; 
the individual was thus free to anticipate, that it was not merely to the staff of a 
marshal, but to the sceptre of a monarch, that he might elevate his pretensions. 

To a minister of high rank under the ancient régime, whom the idea of shedding 
so much blood, to gratify ambition, filled with dismay, he declared “ that it was a 
war of policy exclusively; that it was the English alone whom he meant to attack 
through Russia; that the campaign would be short; that afterwards France would 
be at rest; that it was the fifth act of the drama—the dénouement.” 

To others, he pleaded the ambition of Russia, and the force of circumstances, 
which dragged him into the war in spite of himself. With superficial and inex- 
perienced individuals, to whom he neither wished to explain nor dissemble, he cut 
matters short, by saying, “ You understand nothing of all this; you are ignorant of 
its antecedents and its consequents.” 

But to the princes of his tamily he had long revealed the state of his thoughts; 
he complained that they did not sufficiently appreciate his position. “Can you 
not sec,” said he to them, “that, as | was not born upon a throne, I must support 
myself on it, as I ascended it, by my renown? that it is necessary for it to go on 
increasing; that a private individual, become a sovereign like myself, can no 
longer stop; that he must be continually ascending, and that to be stationary is to 
be lost 7” 


The subsequent remarks are highly interesting: 


Granting even that Napoieon’s soul was not exempt from a tendency to super- 
stition, his intellect was both too strong and too enlightened to permit such vast 
events to depend upon a weakness. One great inquietude possessed him; it was 
the idea of that same death which he appeared so much to brave. His spirit mis- 
gave him at the reflection; and he dreaded that when he should be no more, the 
French empire, that sublime trophy of so many labours and victories, would fall a 
prey to dismemberment. 

“The Russian emperor,” he said, “ was the only sovereign who pressed upon 
the summit of that colossal edifice. Replete with youth and animation, the strength 
of his rival was constantly augmenting, while his was already declining.” It seem- 
ed to him, that Alexander, on the banks of the Niemen, only waited the intelli- 
gence of his death, to seize the sceptre of Europe, and snatch it from the hands 
of his feeble successor. ‘ While all Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Prussia, and all 
Germany, were marching under his banners, why should he delay to anticipate the 
danger, and consolidate the fabric of the great empire, by driving back Alexander 
and the Russian dominion, enfecbled as they would be by the loss of Poland, be- 
yond the Borisithenes?” 

Such were his sentiments, pronounced in secret confidence; they, doubtless, 
comprised the true motives of that terrible war. As to his precipitation in com- 
mencing it, it would seem that he was hurried on by the instinct of his approach- 
ing death, An acrid humour diffused through his blood, and, to which he im- 
puted his irascibility, (* but without which,” added he, “battles are not to be 
gained,”) devoured his constitution. 
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A profound knowledge of the organization and mysteries of the human frame 
would probably enable us to decide whether this concealed malady was not one 
of the causes of that restless activity which hurried on the march of events, and 
in which originated both his elevation and his fall. 

This internal enemy testified its presence, more and more, by an internal pain, 
and by the violent spasms of the stomach which it inflicted. Even in 1806, at 
Warsaw, during one of its agonizing crisis, Napoleon was heard to exclaim, “ that 
he carried about with him the germ of premature dissolution, and that he should 
die of the same malady as his father.” 

Already, short rides in hunting, the most gentle gallop of his horse, fatigued 
him : how then was he to support the long journeys, and the rapid and violent 
movements preparatory to battles? Thus it was, that while the greater part of 
those who surrounded him concluded him to be impelled into Russia by his vast 
ambition, by his restless spirit and his love of war, he in solitude, and almost un- 
observed, was poising the fearful responsibilities of the enterprise, and urged by 
necessity, he only made up his mind after a course of painful hesitation, 


The anxiety of mind experienced by Buonaparte before his de- 
parture from the French capital, seems to have been excessive; 
he hesitated whether the proper moment had arrived, or whether 
he should delay the invasion of Russia. 


He was about to attack Russia, without having subjected Spain; forgetting the 
maxim of which he himself so often supplied both precept and example, “ never 
to strike at two places at the same time; but on one only, and always in mass.” 
Wherefore, in fact, did he abandon a brilliant, though uncertain position, in order 
to throw himself into so critical a situation, when the slightest check might ruin 
every thing, and where every reverse would be decisive ? 

At that epoch, no necessity of position, no sentiment of self-love, could prompt 
Napoleon to combat his own arguments, and prevent him from listening to him- 
self. Hence he became thoughtful and agitated. He collected accounts of the 
actual condition of the different powers of Europe; he ordered an exact and 
complete summary of them to be made; and buried himself in the perusal: his 
anxiety increased; to him all irresolution was a punishment. 

Frequently was he discovered half reclined on a sofa, where he remained for 
several hours, plunged in profound meditation; sometimes he started up convul- 
sively, and with an ejaculation. Fancying he heard his name, he would exclaim, 
* Who calls me?” Then rising, and walking about with hurried steps, he at 
length added, “* No! beyond a doubt nothing is yet sufficiently matured round 
me, even in my own family, to admit of so distant a war. It must be delayed for 
three years!” And instantly he dictated, with precipitation, the project of a de- 
tailed note, by which the emperor of Austria, his father-in-law, was to act as a 
mediator between Russia, England, and France. 


We are further told, that it is wrong to impute to the counsels 
of Napoleon a large portion of the misfortunes of the French. 


Napoleon was not a man to be influenced. As soon as his object was marked 
out, and he had made advances towards its acquisition, he admitted of no contra- 
diction. He then appeared as if he would hear nothing but what flattered his de- 
termination; he repelled with ill-humour, and even with apparent incredulity, all 
disagreeable intelligence, as if he feared to be shaken by it. This mode of acting 
changed its name according to his fortune; when fortunate, it was called force of 
character; when unfortunate, it was designated as infatuation. 

The knowledge of such a disposition induced some subalterns to make false re- 
ports to him. Even a minister thought himself occasionally compelled to main- 
tain a dangerous silence. The former inflated his hopes of success, in order to 
imitate the haughty confidence of their chief, and in order, by their countenance, 
to stamp upon his mind the impression of a happy omen; the second sometimes 
declined communicating bad news, in order, as he said, to avoid the harsh rebufls 
which he had then to encounter. 

_ But this fear, which did not restrain Caulaincourt and several others, had no in- 
Auence upon Duroc, Daru, Lobau, Rapp, Lauriston, and sometimes even Berthie: 
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These ministers and generals, each in his sphere, did not spare the emperor when 
the truth was to be told. If it so happened that he was enraged by it, Duroc, 
without yielding, assumed an air of indifference ; Lobau resisted with roughness ; 
Rerthier sighed, and withdrew with tears in his eyes; Caulaincourt and Daru, 
the one turning pale, the other reddening with anger, repelled the velsement con- 
tradictions of the emperor; the first with impetuous obstinacy, and the second 
with short and dry determination. They were often seen to end these altercations 
by abruptly retiring, and shutting the doog after them with violence. 

It should, however, be added here, that these warm discussions were never pro- 
ductive of bad consequences; good temper was restored immediately after, with- 
out leaving any other impression than redoubled esteem on the part of Napoleon, 
for the noble trankness which they had displayed. 

I have entered into these details, because they are either not known, or imper- 
fectly known; because Napoleon in his closet was quite different from the empe- 
ror in public; and because this portion of the palace has hitherto remained secret. 
For in that new and serious court little was said: all were rigorously classed, so 
that one salon knew not what passed in another. finally, because it is difficult 
to comprehend the great events of history without a perfect knowledge of the 
character and manners of the principal personages. 


After alluding to some other events, Segur exclaims, 


Such was Napoleon! Superior to the passions of men by his native greatness, 
and also by the circumstance of being controlled by a sull greater passion! for 
when, indeed, were these masters of the world ever entirely masters of them- 
selves? And thus was blood agam about to flow; and thus, in the great carecr, 
the founders of empires press forward to their object like Fate, whose ministers 
they seem (and whose march neither wars nor earthquakes, nor all the scourges 
which Providence permits, ever arrest), without deigning to make the utlity of 
their purposes comprehensible to their victims. 


The time for deliberation had passed, and that for action had 
arrived. On the 9th of May, 1812, Napoleon, hitherto always 
triumphant, quitted his palace never to re-enter it victorious. 
From Paris to Dresden, his march was a continued triumph. 


He had expressed a wish that the Emperor of Austria, several kings, and a 
crowd of princes, should mect him at Dresden, on his way; his desire was ful- 
filled; all thronged to meet him; some induced by hope, others prompted by 
fear: for himself, his motives were to feel his power, to exhibit it, and enjoy it, 

In this approximation with the ancient house of Austria, he was ambitious to 
exhibit to Germany a family meeting. ° He imagined that so brilliant an assemblage 
of sovereigns would advantageously contrast with the isolated state of the Russian 
monarch ; and that he would probably be alarmed by so general a desertion. In 
fact, this assembly of coalesced monarchs seemed to announce that this war against 
Russia was European. : 

He was then in the centre of Germany, exhibiting to it his spouse, the daughter 
of its emperors, sitting by his side. Whole nations had quitted their homes to 
throng his path; rich and poor, nobles and plebcians, friends and enemies, all hur- 
ried to the scene. There curious and anxious groups were seen collecting in the 
streets, the roads, and the public places; they passed whole days and nights with 
their eyes fixed on the door and windows of his palace. It was not his crown, his 
rank, the luxury of his court, but him—himself—on whom they desired to feast 
their eyes; a memento of his features which they were anxious to obtain: they 
wished to be able to say to their less fortunate countrymen and posterity, that they 
had seen Napoleon. 

On the stage, poets so far degraded themselves as to make him a divinity. It 
was in this manner that whole nations became his flatterers. . 

There was, in fact, little difference between kings and people in the homage of 
their admiration; no one thought of imitating; the agreement was unanimous. 
Nevertheless, the inward sentiments were very different. 

At this important interview, we were attentive in observing the different degrees 
of zeal which these princes exhibited, and the various shades of our chieftain’s 
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pride. We had hoped that his prudence, or the deadened feeling of displaying 
his power, would prevent him from abusing it; but was it to be expected that he, 
who, while yet an inferior, never spoke to his superiors but in the language of 
command, and who was now the conqueror and master of them all, could submit 
to tedious and minute details of ceremony? He, however, displayed moderation, 
and even tried to make himself agreeable; but it was obviously an effort, and not 
without allowing the ennui he experienced to be perceived. Among these princes 
he had rather the air of receiving them, than of being by them received. 

On their side, it might be thought, that, knowing his pride, and hopeless of 
subduing him, except by means of himself, these monarchs and their people only 
humiliated themselves before him in order to aggravate the disproportion of his 
elevation, and by so doing, to dazzle his moral vision. In their assemblies, their 
attitude, their words, even the tone of their voice, attested his ascendency over 
them. All were assembled there for his sake alone! They scarcely hazarded an 


superiority ot 


objection, so impressed were they with the full conviction of that 
which he was himself too well aware. <A feudal lord could not have exacted more 
of his vassal chiefs. 

His levee presented a still more remarkab 
tended it in order to solicit an audience of the conqueror of Europe. Vhey were 
so intermingled with his officers, that the latter were frequently obliged to take 
precautions against involuntarily crowding upon these new courtiers, who were 
confounded with them, It was thus that the presence of Napoleon made distine- 
tions disappear; he was as much their chief as ours. This common dependency 
appeared to put all around him ona level. It is probable that, even then, the ill- 
disguised military pride of several French generals gave oifence to these princes; 
they conceived themselves raised to an equality with them; and, in fact, what- 
ever may be the noble blood and rank of the vanquished, the victor becomes his 
equal. 

The wisest among us, however, began to be alarmed; they said, but in an under- 
tone, that a map must fancy himself more than human to denaturalize and displace 
every thing in this manner without fearing to be involved in the universal confu- 
sion. ‘hey saw these monarchs quitting the palace of Napoleon with their eyes 
inflamed, and their bosoms swoln with the most poignant resentment. They pic- 
tured them, during the night, when alone with their ministers, giving vent to the 
chagrin by which they were devoured. Every thing was calculated to render their 
suficring more acute! How importunate was the crowd which it was necessary to 
pass through, in order to reach the gate of their proud master, while their own re 
mained deserted! Indeed, all things, even their own people, appeared to betray 
them. While boasting of his good fortune, was it not evident that he was insult 
ing their misfortunes? They had therefore come to Dresden in order to swell the 
pomp of Napoleon’s triumph, for it was over them that he thus triumphed; each 
cry of admiration offered to him wasa cry of reproach to them; his grandeur was 
their humiliation ; his victory their defeat. 


le spectacle! Sovereign princes at- 


What a contrast does the return of Buonaparte through Germany 
' 


present to his glorious and apparently auspicious advance! Bat thy 
destinies of man are fixed. He withdrew from Russia a fugitive, 
and subsequently this extraordinary individual died an exile on a 
rock in the ocean, where an ungenerous enemy compelled him to 
expiate, by a living death, his victories, his greatness, his renown. 
What an impressive lesson to sovereigns, especially to despots! 
What a lesson to humanity, of the vanity of life, and all worldly 
distinetions! We shall not follow the hero in his advanee. The 
following details show us the manner in which Buonaparte pre- 
served the affection of his soldiers, alter having so often led them 
to glory and to conquest. 

From Konig sberg to Gumbinne n, he reviewed several of his armies; conv ersing 


wit!) the soldiers with a gay, frank, and often abrupt air, well aware that, with such 
unsophisticated and hardy characters, abruptness is looked upon as frankness; 
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rudeness as force; haughtiness as true nobility; and that the delicacy and refine- 
ments of the higher classes are in their eyes no better than weakness and effemi- 
nacy; they appear to them like a foreign language, which they do not understand ; 
and the accents of which strike them as ridiculous. 

According to custom, he promenaded before the ranks. Knowing in which of 
his wars each regiment had been with him, at the sight of the oldest soldiers he 
occasionally halted ; to ong he recalled the battle of the Pyramids; another he re- 
minded of Marengo, Austeriitz, Jena, or Friedland, and always by a single word, 
accompanied by a fumiliar caress. The veteran who believed himself personally 
recognised by his Emperor, rose, in consequence, in the estimation of his junior 
companions, who considered him an object of envy. Napoleon, in this manner, 
continued his inspection; he overlooked not even the youngest soldiers; it would 
seem that every thing which concerned them was to him matter of interest; their 
least wants were familiar to him; he interrogated them: Did their captains take 
care of them? had they received their pay? were they in want of any requisite ¢ 
he wished to see their knapsacks, 

At length he stopped at the centre of the regiment; there being apprized of 
the places that were vacant, he required aloud the names of the most meritorious 
in the ranks; he called those who were so designated before him, and questioned 
them: How many years’ service? how many campaigns? what wounds? what ex- 
ploits? He then appointed them officers, and caused them to be immediately in 
stalled, himself prescribing the forms;—all particularities which delighted the sol- 
dier. They told each other how the great Emperor, the judge of nations in the 
mass, occupied himself with them in their minutest details; that they composed 
his oldest and his real family! Thus it was that he instilled into them the love of 
war, of glory, and himself. 

The formidable aspect of the Emperor of the French may be 
conceived from the following remarks: 


We were. upon the verge of the Russian frontier; from right to left, or from 
south te north, the army was disposed in the following manner, in front of the 
Niemen. In the first place, on the extreme right, and issuing from Gallicia, on 
Drogiczin, Prince Schwartzemberg and 54,000 Austrians; on their left, coming 
from Warsaw, and marching in the direction of Bialystock and Grodno, the King 
of Westphalia, at the head of 79,200 Westphalians, Saxons, and Poles; by the side 
of them was the viceroy of Italy, who had just effected the junction, near Marien- 
pol and Pilony, of 79,500 Bavarians, Italians, and Frenchmen ; next, the Emperor, 
with 220,000 men, commanded by the King of Naples, the Prince of Eckmuhl, the 
Dukes of Dantzic, Istria, Reggio, and Elchingen. They advanced from Thorn, 
Mariecnwerder, and Elbing, and on the 23d of June had assembled in a single mass 
near Nogurisky, aleague above Kowno. Finally, in front of Tilsit, was Macdonald, 
and 32,500 Prussians, Bavarians, and Poles, composing the extreme left of the 
grand army. ; 

Every thing was now ready. From the banks of the Guadalquivir, and the Ca- 
labrian sea, to the Vistula, were assembled 617,000 men, of whom 490,000 were 
present; one siege and six bridge equipages, thousands of provision-waggons, in- 
numerable herds of oxen, 1372 pieces of cannon, and thousands of artillery and 
hospital-waggons, had been directed, assembled, and stationed at a short distance 
from the Russian frontier river. ‘The greatest part of the provision-waggons were 
alone behind. 

Sixty thousand Austrians, Prussians, and Spaniards, were preparing to shed their 
bloud for the conqueror of Wagram, of Jena, and of Madrid ; for the man who had 
four times beaten down the power of Austria, who had humbled Prussia, and over- 
whelmed Spain. And yet all were faithful to him, When it is considered that 
one-third of the army of Napoleon was either forcign to him or hostile, one hardly 
knows at which most to be astonished,—the audacity of one party, or the resigna- 
tion of the other. It was in this manner that Rome made her conquests contribute 
to her future means for conquering. 

As to us Frenchmen, he found us all full of ardour. Habit, curiosity, and the 
pleasure of exhibiting themselves in the character of masters in new countries, 
actuated the soldiers; vanity was the great stimulant of the younger ones, who 
thirsted to acquire some glorv which they might recount with the attractive 
quackery peculiar to soldiers; these inflated and pompous narratives of their ex 
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ploits being moreover indispensable to thir relaxation, when no longer under 
arms. ‘To this must be added, the expectation of plunder; for the exacting am- 
bition of Napoleon had as often disgusted his soldiers, as the disorders of the lat- 
ter tarnished his glory. A compromise was necessary: ever since 1805 there 
was a sort of mutual understanding, on his part, to wink at their plunder—on 
theirs, to suffer his ambition. 


After assigning the reasons of the objections to the war made by 
the Emperor’s generals and officers, Segur says, 


What chief had ever before so many means of power? There was no hope which 
he could not flatter, excite, or satiate. 

Finally, we loved him as the companion of our labours; as the chief who had 
conducted us to renown. The astonishment and admiration which he inspired 
flattered our self-love; for these we shared in common with him. 

With respect to that youthful élite, which in those times of glory filled our 
camps, its enthusiasm was natural, Who is there amongst us who, in his early 
years, has not been fired by the perusal of the warlike exploits of the ancients 
and of our ancestors? Should we not have all desired, at that time, to be the he- 
roes whose real or imaginary history we perused? At that period of enthusiasm, 
if those recollections had been suddenly realized before us; if our eyes, instead 
of reading, had witnessed the performance of those miracles, if we had felt their 
sphere of action within our reach, and if employments had been offered to us by 
the side of those brave paladins, whose adventurous lives and brilliant renown our 
young and vivid imagination had so much envied; which of us would have hesi- 
tated? Who is there that would not have rushed forward, replete with joy and 
hope, and disdaining an odious and scandalous repose ? 

Such were the rising generations of thatday. At that period, every one was free 
to be ambitious! a period of intoxication and prosperity, during which the French 
soldier, lord of all things by victory, considered himself greater than the noble- 
man, or even the sovereign, whose lands he traversed! To him it appeared as if 
the kings of Europe only reigned by permission of his chief and of his arms. 

Thus it was that habit attached some, disgust at camp-service others; novelty 
srompted the greater part, and especially the desire of glory; but all were stimn- 
lated by emulauon. In fine, confidence in a chief who had been always fortunate, 
and hope of an early victory, which would terminate the war at a blow, and re- 
store us to our firesides; for a war, to the entire army of Napoleon (as it was to 
some volunteers, of the court of Louis XLV.) was often no more than a single bat- 
tle, or short and brilliant journey. 

‘They were now about to carry such a war to the extremity of Europe, where 
never European army had been before. They were about to erect the columns 
of Hercules. ‘The greatness of the enterprise; the agitation of co-operating Eu- 
rope; the imposing apparatus of an army of 400,000 foot, and 80,000 horse; so 
many warlike reports and martial clamours, kindled the minds of veterans them- 
selves. It was impossible for the coldest to remain unmoved amid the general im- 
pulse ; to escape from the universal influence. 


When the French army was near the banks of the Niemen, we 
are informed, that 


Napoleon, who had travelled in a carriage till that time, mounted his horse at 
two o’clock in the morning. He reconnoitred the Russian river, without dis- 
guising himself, as has been falsely asserted, and under cover of the night crossed 
this boundary, which five months afterwards he was only enabled to repass under 
cover of the same obscurity. When he came up to the bank, his horse suddenly 
stumbled, and threw him on the sand. <A voice exclaimed, * This is a bad omen; 
a Roman would recvil!” It is not known whether it was himself, or one of his 
retinue, who pronounced these words. 


Although Napoleon hurried across the bridge, to plant his foot 
on the Russian territory, while the soldiers, who were animated 
by his looks, saluted him with their accustomed acclamations, he 
appeared somewhat oppressed and sad; but at length he suddenly 
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put spurs to his er into the country—and advanced 
above a league, surrounded by solitude: he appeared on fire to 
come into contact with the enemy. Some circumstances connected 
with the passage of the Niemen proved a melancholy prelude ot 
subsequent misfortune, and seemed to cast *f ominous conjecture on 
the whole success.”” When descending towards Kowno, 


Some of the soldiers thought they heard the distant report of cannon. As we 
marched, we endeavoured to distinguish on which side the battle was going o1 
But, with the exception of some troops of cossacks that day as well as the ensu- 
ing, the climate alone displayed itself in the character of an enemy. In fact, the 
Emperor had scarcely passed the river, when a rumbiing sound began to agitate 
the atmosphere. In a short time the day became overcast, the wind rose, and 
brought with it the inauspicious mutterings of a thunder storm. That menacing 
sky and unsheltered country filled us with melancholy impressions. There were 
even some amongst us, who, enthusiastic as they had lately been, were terrified 
at what they conceived to be a fatal presage. To them it appeared that those 
combustible vapours were collecting over our heads, and that they would descend 
upon the territory we approached, in order to guard its entrance. 

t is quite certain, that the storm in question was as great as the enterprise in 
which we were engaged. During several hours, its black and heavy masses ac- 
cumulated and hung upon the march of the whole army: from right to left, ovet 
a space of fifty leagues, it was threatened by its lightnings, and overwhelmed by 
its torrents: the roads and fields were inundated; the insupportable heat of the 
atmosphere was suddenly changed to a disagreeable chilness. Ten thousand 
horses perished on the march, and more especially in the bivouacs w hich followed. 
A large quantity of equipages remained abandoned on the sands; and great num 
bers of men subsequently gave way. 

A convent served to shelter the Emperor against the first fury of the tempest 
From hence he shortly departed for Kowno, where the greatest disorder prevai! 
ed. The claps of thunder were no longer noticed; those menacing reports, which 
still murmured over our heads, appeared forgotten. For, though this common 
phenomenon of the season might have shaken the firmness of some few minds, 
with the majority, the time of omens had passed away. A scepticism, ingenious 
on the part of some, thoughtless or coarse on the part of others, cartlh-born ps 
sions and imperious wants, have diverted the souls of men from that heaven 
whence they are derived, and to which they should return. The army, therefore, 
recognised nothing but a natural and unseasonable accident in this disaster; and 
far from interpreting it as the voice of reprobation against aggression, for which, 
moreover, it was not answerable, foynd in it nothing but a motive of indignation 
against fortune or the skies, which, whether by chance, or otherwise, offered it so 
terrible a presage. 

That very day, a particular calamity was added to the general disaster.’ A! 
Kowno, Napoleon was exasperated against the Vila, the bridge over which thy 
Cossacks had broken down, and which opposed the passage of Oudinot. He af 
fected to despise it, like every thing else that opposed him, and ordered a squa 
dron of the Polish guard to swim the river. These picked men obeyed the orde: 
without hesitation, At first, they proceeded in good order, and when out of 
their depths, redoubled their exertions. They soon reached the middle of the 
river by swimming. But there, the rapidity of the current broke their order 
Their horses there became frightened, quitted their ranks, and were carried away 
by the violence of the waves. They no longer swam, but floated about in scat 
tered groups. Their riders struggled in vain; at length their strength gave way, 
and they resigned themselves to their fate. Their destruction was certain; but 
it was for their country; it was in her presence, and for the sake of their deliver- 
ers, that they devoted themselves; and even when on the point of being en 
gulphed forever, they suspended their unavailing struggles, turned their faces to 
ward Napoleon, and exclaimed, “ Vive ’Empereur /” Three of them were espe 
cially remarked, who, with their heads still above the billows, repeated this cry 
and perished instantly. The army was struck with mingled horror and admiration 


The conduct of Napoleon to Poland sayours of that infatuatio: 
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which is the constant forerunner of misfortune. Why did he not 
at once proclaim the independence of that country? He had only 
to say, * Let the kingdom of Poland exist,’’ to attach to his for- 
tunes a nation of heroes—to secure the affections of the Lithuanian, 
through whose territory he was to march—to establish an inde- 
structable base for his subsequent operations—to oppose a formida- 
ble barrier to Russia—to have in his rear a friendly and gallant 
people, upon whose country he could fall back in the event of sustain- 
ing reverses—and to kindle into fury that deadly hatred of the Mus- 
covite race which oppression had only partially smothered, not ex- 
tinguished. If his expedition to Russia had not for its object ultimate- 
ly to re-establish the kingdom of Poland, it had no legitimate object 
whatever; it wasa mere aggression, as lawless and violent as the in- 
cursion of a Tartar or Calmue horde, and merited the disasters by 
which it was overtaken. But had Napoleon proclaimed the in- 
dependence of Poland, his cause would have been sanctified in the 
eyes of all Europe; public opinion would have sustained him 
amidst his most cruel calamities; and even these calamities would 
have been incredibly mitigated. The Poles had aright to this at his 
hand; and he proved false to his own fortune and renown, and 
probably accelerated his fall by temporizing for the sake of Austria 
and Prussia, who, he ought to have known, were anxiously watch- 
ing the moment when his star should begin to wax dim. How 
different might have been the fate of the subsequent campaign in 
Germany, had he roused to arms, by the wateh-words of Liberty 
and Jndependence, a martial and high-spirited people, who would 
have rallied round his eagles, and felt all that was most hallowed 
in the name of country identified with his glory and success! 

But we pass over this painful retrospect, as well as many of the 
details of the misery the army already experienced, and the cruel 
measures which necessity rendered expedient for the support of 
such masses of soldiers. ‘The subsequent picture is quite appalling. 


Napoleon was frequently compelled to shut his eyes to a system of plunder 
which he vainly prohibited; too well aware, also, of the attraction which that 
mode of subsistence has for the soldier; that it caused him to love a state of things 
which enriched him; that it placed him, by virtue of the authority which it often 
conferred, over classes superior to his own; that in his eyes it had all the charm 
of a war of the poor against the rich; in short, that the pleasure of being, and 
feeling that he was, the strongest, was, under such circumstances, incessantly 
repeated and brought home to him, Napoleon, however, grew indignant at the 
ntelligence of these excesses. He issued an angry proclamation, and he directed 
moveable columns of French and Lithuanians to see to its execution. We, who 
were irritated at the sight of the pillagers, were zealous to pursue and punish 
‘hem: but when the bread and cattle were taken from them, and they were seen 
slowly retreating, sometimes eyeing us with a hollow look of condensed despair, 
sometimes bursting into tears; and when they were heard to murmur, that, not 
content with giving them nothing to live on, all subsistence was taken from them, 
and that the obvious intention was to starve them to death; we, then, in our turn, 
accused ourselves of barbarity to our own people; the murmurers were recalled, 
and their prey restored. Indeed, it was imperious necessity which impelled to 
plunder. The officers themselves had no other means of subsistence than from 
the share which the soldicrs gave them. A position of so much excess engender- 
ed fresh excesses. These rude men, with arms in their hands, assaulted by so 
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many imperious wants, could scarcely remain moderate. They arrived famished 
at habitations; at first they asked, but, either for the want of being understood, or 
in consequence of the refusal or inability of the inhabitants to satisfy their de- 
mands, and their not being able to wait, altercations gencrally arose; then, as 
they became more and more exaspeiated with hunger, they became furious, and 
after rifling both cottage and palace without finding the subsistence which they 
sought for, they, in the violence of their despair, accused the inhabitants of being 
their enemics, and took their revenge of the proprietors by destroying their pro- 
perty. 

There were some who actually destroyed themselves rather than proceed to 
such extremities; others did the same after so proceeding: these were the 
youngest. They placed their foreheads on their muskets, and blew out their 
brains on the public road. But many grew callous; one excess led to another, as 
people often grow angry with the blows which they inflict. Among the latter, 
some vagabonds took vengeance of their distresses upon persons; in the midst of 
sO inauspicious an aspect of nature, they became denaturalized; abandoned to 
themselves at so great a distance from home, they imagined that every thing was 
allowed them, and that their sufferings authorized them in making others suffer. 

In an army so numerous, and composed of so many nations, it was natural also 
to find more malefactors than in a smaller one; the causes of so many evils in 
duced fresh ones; already enfeebled by famine, it was necessary to make forced 
marches in order to fly from it, and reach the enemy. At night when they halted, 
the soldiers thronged into the houses; there, worn out with fatigue and want, 
they threw themselves upon the first dirty straw they met with. The most robust 
had barely spirits left to knead the flour which they found, and to light the ovens 
with which all those wooden houses were supplied; others had scarcely strength 
to go a few paces in order to light the fires necessary to cook some food; their 
officers, exhausted like themselves, feebly gave orders to take more care, and ne- 
glected to see that their orders were obeyed. A piece of burnt wood, at such 
times escaping from an oven, or a spark from the fire of the bivouacs, were suffi- 
cient to burn a castle or a whole village, and cause the deaths of numerous 
soldiers, to whom they might have given a miserable refuge. In other respects, 
these disorders were very rare in Lithuania, 


It is evident that Buonaparte underrated the power and the op- 
position of Russia. 


To these motives of the stay, perhaps too much protracted, which Napoleon 
made at Wilna, those who were nearest to his person have added another. They 
said to each other, that a genius so vast as his, and always increasing in activity 
and audacity, was not now seconded, as it had been formerly, by a vigorous con- 
stitution. ; 

They were alarmed at no longer finding their chief insensible to the heat of a 
burning atmosphere ; and they remarked to each other, with melancholy forebod- 
ings, the tendency to corpulence by which his frame was now distinguished ; the 
sure sign of a premature debility of system. 

Some of them attributed this to his frequent use of the bath. They were ig- 
norant, that, far from being a habit of luxury, this had become to him an indis- 
pensable relief from a bodily ailment of a serious and alarming character, which 
his policy carefully concealed, in order not to excite cruel expectations in his ad- 
versaries. 

Such is the inevitable and unhappy influence of the most trivial causes over 
the destiny of nations. It will be shortly seen, when the profoundest combina- 
tions, which ought to have secured the success of the boldest, and perhaps the 
most useful enterprise in a European point of view, come to be developed ;—how, 
at the decisive moment, on the plains of the Moskwa, nature paralyzed genius, 
and the man was wanting to the hero. The numerous battalions of Russia were 
then insufficient to defend her; a stormy day, a sudden attack of fever, were her 
salvation. 

It will be only just and proper to revert to this observation, when, in examin- 
ing the picture which I shall be forced to trace of the battle of the Moskwa, l 
shall be found repeating all the complaints, and even the reproaches, which an 
unusual inactivity and languor extorted from the most devoted friends and con- 
stant admirers of this great man, Most of them, as well as those who have sub- 
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sequently given an account of the battle, were unaware of the bodily sufferings 
of a chief, who, in the midst of his depression, exerted himself to conceal their 
cause That which was eminently a misfortune, these narrators have designated 
as a fault. 

Besides, at 800 leagues distance from one’s home, after so many fatigues and 
sacrifices, at the instant when victory escaped from their grasp, and a frightful 
prospect revealed itself, it was natural to expect severity of judgment; and the 
judges had suffered too much themselves, to allow theirs to be impartial. 

As for myself, I shall not conceal what I witnessed, in the persuasion that truth 
iS of all tributes that which is alone worthy of a great man; of that illustrious cap- 
tain, who had so often extracted prodigious advantages from every occurrence, not 
excepting his reverses; of that man who raised himself to so great an eminence, 
that posterity will scarcely be enabled to distinguish the shadow attached to a 
glory so brillant. 


The French army continued to advance, and the Russian army 
to retreat, cautiously and systematically avoiding a combat which 
the French Emperor so ardently desired, and drawing him on to 
his fate. 


The Emperor now decided; the course of the Diina and of the Boristhenes 
marked out the French line. The army was thus quartered on the banks of these 
two rivers, and in the interval between them; Pomatowski and his Poles at Mohi- 
let; Davoust and the first corps at Orcha, Dubrowna, and Luibowiczi; Murat, Ney, 
the army of Italy and the guard, from Orcha and Dubrowna to Witepsk and Suraij. 
The advance posts at Lyadi, Vinkowo, and Velij, opposite to those of Barclay and 
Bagration; for these two hostile armies, the one flying from Napoleon, across the 
Diina, by Drissa and Witepsk, the other, escaping Davoust across the Berizina and 
the Boristhenes, by way of Bobruisk, Bickof, and Smolensk, succeeded in forming 
a junction within the interval bounded by these two rivers. 

As soon as the Emperor had made up his mind, he returned to Witepsk with 
his guard: there, on the 28th of July, in entering the imperial head-quarters, he 
laid down his sword, and abruptly depositing it on his maps, with which his tables 
were covered, he exclaimed, Here I stop! here I must look round me; rally; re- 
fresh my army, and organize Poland. ‘The campaign of 1812 is finished; that of 
1813 will do the rest. 

With the conquest of Lithuania, the object of the war was attained, and, never- 
theless, that war appeared scarcely to have commenced; for it was places that 
were vanquished, and not men, The Russian army was unbroken; its two wings, 
which had been separated by the vivacity of the first onset, had now united. We 
were in the finest season of the year. It was in this situation that Napoleon be- 
lieved himself irrevocably decided to halt on the banks of the Boristhenes and 
the Diina. At that time, he could much more easily deceive others as to his in- 
tentions, as he actually deceived himself. 


We are told that the line of defence was already traced upon 
Napoleon’s maps, and that 


He was seen exploring Witepsk and its environs, as if to reconnoitre places 
where he was likely to make a long residence. Establishments of all kinds were 
formed there, Thirty-six ovens, capable of providing at once 29,000 loaves of 
bread, were constructed. Neither was the useful alone attended to; embellish- 
ment was also considered. Some stone houses spoiled the appearance of the 
square of the palace; the Emperor ordered his guard to pull them down, and clear 
away the rubbish. Indeed, he was already anticipating the pleasures of winter; 
Parisian actors must come to Witepsk; and as that city was abandoned, fair spec- 
tators must be attracted from Warsaw and Wilna. 

His star at that time enlightened his path : happy had it been for him, if he had 
not afterwards mistaken the movements of his impatience for the inspirations of 
genius. But, whatever may be said, it was by himself alone that he suffered him- 
self to be hurried on; for in him every thing proceeded from himself, and it was a 
vain attempt to seduce his prudence. In vain did one of his marshals encourage 
bis hopes of insurrection of the Russians, in consequence of the proclamations 
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which his officers of the advanced guard had been instructed to disseminat: 
Some Poles had intoxicated that general with inconsiderate promises, dictated by 
the delusive hope common to all exiles, with which they flatter the ambition ot 
the leaders who rely upon them. 

But Murat was the individual whose incitements were most frequent and ani- 
mated. ‘Tired of repose, and insatiable of glory, that monarch, who considered 
the enemy to be within his grasp, was unable to repress his emotions. He quitted 
the advanced guard, went to Witepsk, and, in a private interview with the Empe- 
ror, gave way to his impetuosity. He accused the Russian army of cowardice; 
according to him, it had failed in the rendezvous before Witepsk, as if it had been 
an affair of a duel. It was a panic-struck army, which his light cavalry alone was 
sufficient to put to flight. This ebullition extorted a smile from Napoleon; but in 
order to moderate his fervour, he said to him: “ Murat! the first campaign in Rus- 
sia is finished; let us here plant our eagles. ‘Two great rivers mark out our posi 
tion; let us raise block-houses on that line: let our fires cross each other on all 
sides. Let us form in square battalion ; cannons at the angles and the exterior : let 
the interior contain our quarters and our magazines : 1813 will see us at Moscow— 
1814 at Petersburgh. The Russian war is a war of three years!” 

It was thus that his genius conceived every thing in masses, and his eye expa 
tiated over an army of 400,000 men as if it were a regiment. 

That very day he loudly addressed an administrator in the following words 
* As for you, sir, you must take care to provide subsistence for us in these quar 
ters; for,” added he, in a higher tone, and addressing himself to some of his offi 
cers, “ we shall not repeat the folly of Charles the XIIth.” But his actions ina 
short time belied his words; and there was a general astonishment at his indiffer 
ence to giving the necessary orders for so great an establishment. 

But after all these appearances of winter-quarters, we are inform- 
ed that 

The moderation of the first discourses of Napoleon had not deceived the men 
bers of his household. They recollected that, at the first view of the deserted 
camp of Barclay, and of Witepsk abandoned, when he heard them congratulating 
each other, he turned sharply round to them and exclaimed, “ Do you think then 
that I have come so far to conquer these huts?” They also knew perfectly, that 
when he had a great object in view, he never devised any other than a vague 
plan, preferring to take counsel of opportunity ; a system more conformable to the 
promptitude ot his genius. 

In other respects, the whole army was loaded with the favours of its head. Ii 
he happened to meet with convoys of wounded, he stopped them, informed him- 
self of their condition, of their sufferings, of the actions in which they had been 
wounded, and never quitted them without consoling them by his words, or making 
them partakers of his bounty. 

He bestowed particular attention on his guard; he himself daily reviewed them, 
lavishing commendation, and sometimes blame ; but the latter seldom fell on any 
but the administrators ; which pleased the soldiers, and diverted their complaints. 

Ile frequently sent wine from his table to the sentinel who was nearest to him. 
One day he assembled the élite of his guards, for the purpose of giving them a 
new leader; he made them a speech, and with his own hand and sword intro- 
cluced him to them; afterwards he embraced him in their presence. So many at- 
tentions were ascribed by some to his gratitude for the past; by others, to his exi- 
gency for the future. 

The latter saw clearly that Napoleon had at first flattered himself with the hope 
of receiving fresh overtures of peace from Alexander, and that the misery and de- 
bility of his army had occupied his attention. It was requisite to allow the long 
train of stragglers and sick sufficient time, the one for joining their corps, and the 
latter for reaching the hospitals. Finally, to establish these hospitals, to collect 
provisions, recruit the horses, and wait for the hospital-waggons, the artillery, and 
the pontoons, which were still laboriously dragging after us, across the Lithuanian 
sands. His correspondence with Europe must also have been a source of 6ecupa- 
tion to him. Toconclude, a destructive atmosphere stopped his progress! Such, 
in fact, is that climate; the atmosphere is always in the extreme—always exces 
sive; it either parches or inundates, burns up or freezes, the soil and its inhabi- 
tants, for whose protection it appears expressly framed; a perfidious climate, th¢ 
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heat of which debilitated our bodies, in order to render them more accessible to 
the frost by which they were shortly to be pierced. 

The Emperor was not the least sensible of its effects; but when he found him- 
self somewhat refreshed by repose, when no envoy from Alexander made his ap- 
pearance, and his first dispositions were completed, he was seized with impatience. 
He was observed to grow restless, whether it was that inactivity annoyed him, as 
it does all men of active habits, and that he preferred danger to the weariness of 
expectation, or that he was agitated by that desire of acquisition, which, with the 
greater part of mankind, has stronger efficacy than the pleasure of preserving, or 
the fear of losing. 

It was then especially that the image of captive Moscow besieged him; it was 
the boundary of his fears, the object of his hopes: possessed of that, he would 
possess every thing. From that time it was foreseen that an ardent and restless 
genius, like his, and accustomed to short cuts, would not wait eight months, when 
he felt his object within his reach, and when twenty days were sufficient to 
attain it, 

We must not, however, be too hasty in judging this extraordinary man by the 
weaknesses common to all men. We shall presently hear from himself;—we shall 
see how much his political position tended to complicate his military position, At 
a later period, we shall be less tempted to blame the resolution he was now about 
to take, when it is seen that the fate of Russia depended upon only one more day’s 
health, which failed Napoleon, even on the very field of the Moskwa. 

Meantime, he at first appeared hardly bold enough to confess to himse!f a pro- 

ject of such great temerity. But by degrees, he assumed cour: age to look it in the 

face. He then began to deliberate, and the state of great irresolution which tor- 
mented his mind, affected bis whole frame. He was observed to wander about 
his apartments, as if pursued by some dangerous temptation ; nothing could rivet 
his attention; he every moment began, quiited, and resumed his labour; he walk- 
ed about without any object; inquired the hour, and looked at his watch ; com- 
pletely absorbed, he stopped, hummed a tune with an absent air, and again began 
walking about. 

In the midst of this perplexity, he occasionally addressed the persons whom he 
met with such half sentences as, “ Well! what shall we do? Shall we stay where 
we are, or advance? How is it possible to stop short in the midst of so glorious 
acareer?”’ He did not wait for their reply; but still kept wandering about, as if 
le was looking for something or somebody to terminate his indecision. 

At length, quite overwhelmed with the we ight of such an important considera- 
tion, and oppressed with so great an uncertainty, he would throw himself on one 
of the beds, which he had caused to be laid on “the floor of his apartments. His 
frame, exhausted by the heat, and the struggles of his mind, could only beara 
covering of the slightest texture ; it was in that state that he passed a portion of 
his days at Witepsk. 

jut when his body was at rest, his spirit was only the more active. “ How 
many motives urged him towards Moscow! How support at Witepsk the exnui 
of seven winter months ?—he, who till then had always been the assailant, was 
about to be reduced to a defensive position; a part unworthy of him, of which he 
had no experience, and adverse to his genius. 

“ Moreover, at Witepsk, nothing had been decided, and yet, at what a distance 
was he already from France! Europe, then, would at length behold him stopped, 
whom nothing had been able to stop. Would not the duration of the enterprise 
augment its danger? Ought he to allow Russia time to arm herself entirely ? 
How long could he protract this uncertain condition without impairing the charm 
of his infallibility, (which the resistance of Spain had already enfeebled,) and 
without engendering dangerous hopes in Europe? What wouid be thought, if it 
were known that a third of bis army, dispersed or sick, were no longer in the 
ranks? It was indispensable, therefore, to dazzle the world speedily by the éclat 
of a great victory, and hide so many sacrifices under a heap of laurels.” 

Then, it he remained at W itepsk, he considered that he should have the ennwi 
the whole expense, all the inconveniences, and all the anxieties of a defensive 
position to bear; while at Moscow there would be peace, abundance, a reimburse- 
ment of the expenses of the war, and immortal glory. He persuaded himself that 
audacity for him was henceforth the greater prudence ; ; that it is tl le same with 
ail hazardous undertakings, as with faults, in which there is always risk at the be 
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ginning, but frequently gain at the conclusion; that the more inexcusable they 
are, the more they require to be successful. That it was indispensable, therefore, 
to consummate this undertaking, to push it to the utmost, astonish the universe, 
beat down Alexander by his audacity, and carry off a prize which should be a 
compensation for so many losses. 

Vhus it was, that the same danger which perhaps ought to have recalled him to 
the Niemen, or kept him stationary on the Diina, urged him towards Moscow! 
Such is the peculiarity of false positions ; every thing in them is perilous; temerity 
is prudence; there is no choice left but of errors; there is no hope but in the 
errors of the enemy, and in chance 

Having at last determined, he hastily arose, as if not to allow time to his own 
reflections to renew so painful a state of uncertainty ; and already quite full of the 
plan which was to secure his conquest, he hastened to his maps; they presented 
to his view the cities of Smolensk and Moscow; “the great Moscow, the holy 
city ;” names which he repeated with satisfaction, and which served to add nev 
fuel to his ambitious flame. Fired with this prospect, his spirit, replete with the 
energy of his mighty conception, appears possessed by the genius of war. His 
voice deepens; his eye flashes fire ; and hiscountenance darkens. His attendants 
retreat from his presence, struck with mingled awe and respect; but at length his 
plan is fixed; his determination taken; his order of march traced out. Instantly, 
the internal struggle by which he had been agitated subsided; and no sooner was 
he delivered of his terrible conception, than his countenance resumed its usual 
mild and tranquil character. 


All the officers of Napoleon’s household were opposed to his 
stupendous plan. Neither the tears of Berthier, nor the frankness 
of Lobau and Caulincourt, nor Duroc’s disapproving, chilling si- 
lence, nor Daru’s straight-forward and immovable firmness, were 
of any avail. The emperor combated all their arguments in his 
own way, and then said to them, 


“ That he perceived clearly that their thoughts were dwelling on Charles the 
Twelfth; but that if the expedition to Moscow wanted a fortunate precedent, it 
was because it was deficient in a man capable of making it succeed; that in war, 
fortune went for one-half in every thing; that if people always waited for a com 
plete assemblage of favourable circumstances, nothing would ever be undertaken; 
that we must begin, in order to finish; that there was no enterprise in which every 
thing concurred, and that, in all human projects, chance had its share; that, in 
short, it was not the rule which created the success, but the success the rule; and 
that, if he succeeded by new means, that success would create new principles. 

* Blood has not yet been spilled,” he added, “and Russia is too great to yiekl 
without fighting. Alexander can only negotiate after a great battle. If it is ne 
cessary, I will even proceed to the holy city in search of that battle, and I will 
gain it. Peace waits for me at the gates of Moscow. But with his honour thus 
saved, if Alexander still persists, I will negotiate with the Boyards, or even with 
the population of that capital; it is numerous, united, and consequently enlight- 
ened. It will understand its own interests, and comprehend the value of liberty.” 
He concluded by saying, that “ Moscow hated Petersburgh; that he would take 
advantage of their rivalry; that the results of such a jealousy were incalculable.” 


After enduring great hardships, the state of the French army is 
represented in these words: 

The soldiers complained of his non-appearance. “ They no longer saw him,” 
they said, “except in days of battle, when they had to die for him, but never 
when they required the means of existence. They were all there to serve him, 
but he seemed no longer there to serve them.” 

In this manner did they suffer and complain, but without sufficiently consider- 
ing that what they complained of was one of the inseparable evils of the campaign. 
he dispersion of the various corps d’armée being indispensable for the sake of 
procuring subsistence in these deserts, that necessity kept Napoleon at a distance 
trom his soldiers. His guard could hardly find subsistence and shelter in his im 
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mediate neighbourhood; the rest were out of his sight. It is true that many 
imprudent acts had recently been committed ; several convoys of provisions be- 
longing to other corps, were on their passage daringly retained at the imperial 
head-quarters, for the use of the guard, by whose order is not known, This 
violence, added to the jealousy which such bodies of men always inspire, created 
discontent in the army. 

Respect, however, for the conqueror of Europe, and the necessity of circum- 
stances, supported them; they saw that they were too deeply embarked ; thata 
victory was necessary for their speedy deliverance from their embarrassment, and 
that he alone could give it them. Misfortune, moreover, had purified the army ; 
all that remained of it could not fail to be its é/ite both in mind and body. In order 
to have got so far as they had done, what trials had they not withstood! Suspense, 
and disgust with miserable cantonments, were sufficient to agitate such men. To 
remain, appeared to them insupportable ; to retreat, impossible ; it was, therefore, 
imperative to advance, 

The great names of Smolensk and Moscow inspired no alarm. In ordinary 
times, and with ordinary men, that unknown region, that unvisited people, and the 
distance, which magnifies all things, would have been sufficient to discourage. 
But these were the very circumstances which, in this case, were most attractive. 
The soldier’s chief pleasure was in hazardous situations, which were rendered 
more interesting by the greater proportion of danger they involved, and on which 
new dangers conferred a more striking air of singularity ; emotions tull of charm 
for active spirits, which had exhausted their taste for old things, and which, there- 
fore, required new. 

Ambition was, at that time, completely unshackled; every thing inspired the 
passion for glory; they had been launched into a boundless career. How was it 
possible to measure the ascendency which a powerful empeior must have acquired, 
or the strong impulse which he had given them—an emperor, capable of telling 
his soldiers after the victory of Austerlitz, “I will allow you to name your children 
after me; and if among them there should prove one worthy of us, I will leave 
him every thing I possess, and name hitn my successor ?” 


Ever since the arrival of the French at Vitepsk, Napoleon had 
employed two of his officers in sounding the sentiments of the 
Russians. 


The aim was to instil into them notions of liberty, and to compromise them in 
our cause by an insurrection more or less general. But there had been nothing 
to work upon, excepting a few straggling savage boors, whom the Russians had 
perhaps left as spies amongst us. This attempt had only served to betray his 
plan, and to put the Russians on their guard against it. 

This expedient, moreover, was repugnant to Napoleon, whose nature inclined 
him much more to the cause of kings than to that of nations. He employed it 
but carelessly. Subsequently, at Moscow, he received several addresses from dif- 
ferent heads of families. They complained that they were treated by the lords 
like herds of cattle, which they sell or barter away at pleasure. They solicited 
Napoleon to proclaim the abolition of slavery. They offered to head partial in. 
surrections, which they promised speedily to render general. 

These offers were rejected. We should have seen, among a barbarous people, 
a barbarous liberty, an ungovernable, a horrible licentiousness: a few partial re- 
volts had formerly furnished the standard of them. The Russian nobles, like the 
planters of St. Domingo, would have been ruined. This fear prevailed in the 
mind of Napoleon, and was confessed by him; it induced him to give up all at- 
tempts to excite a movement which he could not have regulated, 

Besides, these masters had conceived a distrust of their slaves, Amidst so many 
dangers, they distinguished this as the most urgent. They first wrought upon the 
minds of their unfortunate serfs, debased by all sorts of servitude. Their priests, 
whom they are accustomed to believe, imposed upon them by delusive language ; 
they persuaded these peasants that we were legions of devils, commanded by an- 
tichrist, infernal spirits, whose very look would excite horror, and whose touch 
would contaminate. Our prisoners remarked that these poor creatures would not 
again make use of the vessels which they had used, and that they reserved them 
for the most filthy animals. 


Vor. VI. No. 36.— Museum. 4C 
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As we approached, however, our presence would have refuted all these clumsy 
fables. But behold! these nobles fell back with their serfs into the interior of the 
country, as at the approach of a dire contagion. Property, habitat:ons, all that 
could detain them, and be serviceable to us, were sacrificed. They interposed 
famine, fire, and the desert, between them and us; for it was as much against 
their serfs as against Napoleon that this mighty resolution was executed. {It was 
no longer, therefure, a war of kings that was to be prosecuted, but a war of class, 
a war of party, a war of religion, a national war, all sorts of war combined. 

The Emperor, then, first perceived the enormous magnitude of his enterprise; 
the farther he advanced, the more it was magnified betore him. So long as he 
encountered only kings, to him greater than all of them, their defeats were but 
sport; but the kings being conquered, be bad now to do with people; and it was 
another Spain, but remote, barren, infinite, that he had found at the opposite ex 
tremity of Europe. He was daunted, hesitated, and paused. 

At Witepsk, whatever resolution he might have taken, he wanted Smolensk, 
and till he should be at Smolensk he seemed to have deferred coming to any de- 
termination. For this reason he was again seized with the same perplexity; it 
was now more embarrassing, as the flames, the epidemic disease, the victims which 
surrounded him, had aggravated matters; a fever of hesitation attacked him; his 
eyes turned towards Kief, Petersburgh, and Moscow. 


In a former article alluded to, we have followed the retreat ot 
the Russian, and the advance of the French armies, to the bloods 
field of Borodino or the Moskwa. When approaching this tomb 
of the brave, a Frenchman who had joined the army, and whe 
gave them different kinds of intelligence, also related 


That the arrival of Kutusof, on the 20th of August, at Tzarewo-zaimizeze, be- 
tween Viazma and Gjatz, and the announcement of a speedy battle, had intoxi 
cated the enemy with two-fold joy; that all bad immediately marched towards 
Borodino,—not to continue their flight, but to fix themselves on tliis frontier ot 
the government of Moscow, to root themselves to the*svil, to defend it; in short, 
to conquer there or die. 

An incident, otherwise not worthy of notice, seemed to confirm this intelligence 
this was the arrival of a Russian officer with a flag of truce. He had so little to 
say, that it was evident from the first that he came only to observe. His manner 
was particularly displeasing to Davoust, who read in it something more than assu 
rance. A French general having inconsiderately asked this stranger what we 
should find between Wiazma and Moscow, the Russian proudly replied, “ Pultowa.”’ 
This answer bespoke a battle; it pleased the French, who are fond of a smart re 
partee, and delight to meet with ememies worthy of themselves. 


Though Barclay de Tolly fell into the utmost disgrace among 
the Russians, yet we are told by Segur that he deserved better 
treatment. 

Thus Barclay had, singly against all, supported till the very last moment that 
plan of retreat which in 1807 he had vaunted to one of our generals as the only 
expedient for saving Russia. Among us, he was commended tor having persisted 
in this prudent defensive system, in spite of the clamours of a proud nation irri- 
tated by misfortune, and before so aggressive an enemy 

He had, no doubt, failed in suffering himself te be surprised at Wilna, and for 
not considering the marshy course of the Berezina as the proper frontier of Li 
thuania; but it was remarked that, subsequently, at Witepsk and Smolensk, he 
had forestalled Napoleon; that on the Loutcheza, on the Dnieper, and at Valou- 
tina, his resistance had been proportionate to time and place ; that this petty war- 
fare, and the losses occasioned by it, had been but too much in his favour; every 
retrograde step of his drawing us to a greater distance from our reinforcements, 
and bringing him nearer to his own: in short, all that he had done, he had done 
judiciously , whether he had hazarded, defended, or abandoned. 

And yet he had drawn upon himself general animadversion! But this was, in 
our opinion, his highest panegyric. We thought the better of him for despising 
public opinion, when it had gone astray; for having contented himself with watch- 
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ing our motions in order to profit by them, and for having proved that, most fre- 
quently, nations are saved in spite of themselves. 

Barclay showed himself still greater during the rest of the campaign. This 
commander-in-chief and minister at war, who had been deprived of the command 
that it might be given to Kutusof, voluntarily served under him, and was seen to 
obey with the same zeal as he had commanded. 


At length the consummation of Napoleon’s wishes—a battle 
with the Russians—seemed to approach. The Russian army halt- 
ed at Borodino. 


Napoleon announced a battle to his army; he allowed it two days to rest, to 
prepare its arms, and to collect subsistence. He merely warned the detachments 
sent out in quest of provisions, that “if they did not return the following day, 
they would deprive themselves of the honour of fighting.” 

The emperor then endeavoured to obtain some information concerning his new 
adversary. Kutusof was described to him as an old man, the ground-work of 
whose reputation bad been formerly laid by a singular wound. He had since 
skilfully profited by circumstances. The very defeat of Austerlitz, which he had 
foreseen, added to his renown, which was further increased by his late campaigns 
against the Turks. His valour was incontestable, but he was charged with regu- 
lating: its vehemence according to tus private interest; for he calculated every 
thing. His genius was slow, vindictive, and above all, crafiy—the true Tartar 
character!—knowing the art of preparing an implacable war with a fawning, sup- 
ple, and patient policy. 

In other respects, he was a more adroit courtier than able general; but formi 
dable by his renown, by his address in augmenting it, and in making others con- 
cur m this object. He had contrived to flatter the whole nation, and every indi- 
vidual of it, from the general to the private soldier. 

It was added, that there was in his person, in his language, nay, even in his very 
dress, his superstitious practices and his age, a remnant of Suwarrow,—the stamp 
of an ancient Muscovite, an air of nationality, which rendered him dear to the Rus- 
sians: at Moscow the joy at his appointment had been carried to intoxication; 
people embraced one anoiher in the streets, and considered themselves as saved. 

When Napoleon had learned these particulars, and given his orders, he awaited 
the event with that tranquillity of mind peculiar to extraordinary men. He quietly 
employed himself in exploring the environs of his head-quarters. He remarked 
the progress of agriculture; but at the sight of the Gjatz, which pours its waters 
into the Wolga, he who had conquered so many rivers, felt anew the first emotions 
of his glory: he was heard to boast of being the master of those waves destined 
to visit Asia,—as if they were going to announce his approach, and to open for 
him the way to that quarter of the globe. 

On the 4th of September the army, still divided into three columns, set out from 
Gjatz and its environs. Murat had gone ona few leagues betore. Ever since 
the arrival of Kutusof, troops of Cossacks had been incessantly hovering about the 
heads of our columns. Murat was exasperated at seeing his cavalry forced to de- 
ploy against so feeble an obstacle. We are assured that on that day, from one of 
those first impulses worthy of the ages of chivalry, he dashed suddenly and alone 
towards their line, stopped short a few paces from them, and there, sword in hand, 
made a sign for them to retire, with an air and gesture so commanding, that these 
barbarians obeyed and fell backgm amazement 

This circumstance, which was related to us immediately, was received without 
incredulity. The martial air of that monarch, the brilliancy of his chivalrous dress, 
his reputation, and the novelty of such an action, caused this momentary ascen- 
dency to appear true, in spite of its improbability; for such was Murat, a theatri- 
eal monarch by the splendour of his dress, and truly a king by his extraordinary 
valour and his inexhaustible activity; bold as the attack, and always armed with 
that air of superiority, that threatening audacity, which is the most dangerous of 
offensive weapons. 

After some successful encounters, 


Napoleon then appeared on a height, from which he surveyed the whole coun- 
try, with that eye of a conqueror w hich sees every thing at once and without con- 
fusion; which penetrates through obstacles, sets aside accessaries, discovers the 
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capital point, and fixes it with the look of an eagle, like prey on which le is about 
to dart with all his might and all his impetuosity. 

He knew that a league before him, at Borodino, the Kologha, a river running 
in a ravine, along the margin of which he proceeded a few versts, turned abruptly 
to the left and discharged itself into the Moskwa. He guessed that a chain of 
considerable heights alone could have opposed its course, and so suddenly changed 
its direction. These were, no doubt, occupied by the enemy’s army, and on this 
side it could not be easily attacked. But the Kologha, both banks of which he fol- 
lowed, while it covered the right of the position, left their left exposed. 


The night before the battle of Borodino, we are told 


——that acold mizzling rain began to fall, and the autumn set in with a violent 
wind, This was an additional enemy, that it was necessary to take into account; 
for this period of the year answered to the age on which Napoleon was entering, 
aml every one knows the influence of the seasons of the year on the like seasons 
of life. 

During that night how many different agitations! The soldiers and the officers 
had to prepare their arms, to repair their clothing, and to combat cold and hunger; 
for their life was a continual combat. The generals, and the Emperor himself, 
were uneasy, lest the:r defeat of the preceding day should have disheartened the 
Russians, and they should escape us in the dark. Murat had anticipated this; we 
imagined several times that we saw their fires burn more faintly, and that we heard 
the noise of their departure; but day alone eclipsed the lignt of the enemy’s 
bivouacs, 

This time there was no need to go far in quest of them. The sun of the 6th 
found the two armies again, and displayed them to each other, on the same ground 
where it had left them the evening before. There was a general feeling of ex- 
ultation 

The Emperor took advantage of the first rays of dawn to advance between the 
two lines, and to go from height to height along the whole front of the hostile 
army. He saw the Russians crowning all the eminences, in a vast semicircle two 
Jeagues in extent, from the Moskwa to the old Moscow ruad. 


Napoleon, after having determined on his plan, 


—had returned to his camp, when Murat, whom the Russians had so often deceived, 
persuaded him that they were going to run away once more without fighting. In 
vain did Rapp, who was sent to observe their attitude, return and say, that he had 
seen them intrenching themselves more and more ; that they were numerous, judi- 
ciously disposed, and appeared determined much rather to attack, if they were not 
anticipated, than to retreat: Murat persisted in his opinion, and the Emperor, un- 
easy, returned to the heights of Boredino. 

He there perceived long black columns of troops covering the high-road, and 
spreading over the plain; then large convoys of wagons, provisions and ammuni- 
tion, in short, all the dispositions indicative of a stay and a battle. At that very 
moment, though he had taken with him but few attendants, that he might not at- 
tract the notice and the fire of the enemy, he was recognised by the Russian bat- 
teries, and a cannon-shot suddenly interrupted the silence of that day. For, as it 
frequently happens, nothing was so calm as the day preceding that great battle. 

‘Thus these two colossal foes, on the point of commencing their terrible contest, 
watched each other attentively, measured one an@ther with their eyes, and silently 
prepared for a tremendous conflict. 

The Emperor who could no longer entertain doubts of a battle, returned to his 
tent to dictate the order of it. There he meditated on his awful situation. He 
had seen that the two armies were equal: about 120,000 men, and 600 pieces of 
cannon on either side. The Russians had the advantage of ground, of speaking 
but one language, of one uniform, of being a single nation, fighting for the same 
cause, but a great number of irregular troops and recruits. The French had as 
many men, but more soldiers; for the state of his corps had just been submitted 
to him: he had before his eyes an account of the strength of his divisions, and as 
it was neither a review nor a distribution, but a battle that was in prospect, this 
time the statements were not exaggerated. His army was reduced indeed, but 
sound, supple, nervous,—like those manly bodies, which, having just lost the 
plumpness of youth, display forms more masculine and strongly marked. 
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Still, during the several days which he had marched in the midst of it, he had 
found it silent, from that silence which is imposed by great eXpectation or great 
astonishment; like Nature, the moment before a violent tempest, or crowds at the 
instant of an extraordinary danger, 

He felt that it wanted rest of some kind or other, but that there was no rest for 
it but in death or victory; for he had brought it into such a necessity of conquer- 
ing, that it must triumph at any rate. The temerity of the situation into which 
he had urged it was evident, but he knew that of all faults, that was the one which 
the French most willingly forgave; that in short they doubted neither of them- 
selves nor of him, nor of the general result, whatever might be their individual 
hardships. 

Ile reckoned, moreover, on their habit and thirst of glory, and even on their 
curiosity; no doubt, they wished to see Moscow, to be able to say that they had 
been there, to receive there the promised reward, perhaps to plunder, and above 
all, there to find repose. He did not observe in them enthusiasm, but something 
more firm: and entire confidence in his star, in his genius, the consciousness of 
their superiority, and the proud assurance of conquest, in the presence of the 
vanquished, 

Full of these sentiments, he dictated a proclamation, simple, grave, and frank, 
as befitted such circumstances, and men who were not just commencing their ca- 
reer, and whom, after so many sufferings, it would have been idle to pretend to 
exalt. 

Accordingly he addressed bimself solely to the reason of all, or what is the same 
thing, to the real interest of each; he finished with glory, the only passion to 
which he could appeal in these deserts, the last of the noble motives by which it 
was possible to act upon soldiers always victorious, enlightened by an advanced 
civilization and long experience; in short, of all the gencrous illusions, the only 
one that they could have carried so far. This harangue will some day be deemed 
admirable ; it was worthy of the commander and of the army; it did honour to 
both. 

“ Soldiers,” said he, “here is the battle which you have so ardently desired. 
The victory will now depend upon yourselves; it is needful for us: it will give 
us abundance, good winter-quarters, and a speedy return home! Behave as you 
did at Austerlitz, at Friedland, at Witepsk, and at Smolensk, and afford to re- 
motest posterity occasion to cite your conduct on that day: let it be said of you, 
‘He was in that great battle under the walls of Moscow.’ ” 


The picture of the two armies before the awful battle, where so 
many brave soldiers fell, is one of the most lively, and yet solemn, 
of the whole work. 


About the middle of the day, Napoleon remarked an extraordinary movement 
in the enemy’s camp; in fact, the whole Russian army was drawn up under arms, 
and Kutusof, surrounded with every species of religious and military pomp, took 
his station in the middle of it. He had made his popes and his archimandrites 
dress themselves in those splendid and majestic insignia which they have inherited 
from the Greeks. They marched before him, carrying the venerated symbols of 
their religion, and particularly that divine image, formerly the protectress of Smo- 
lensk, which, by their account, had been miraculously saved from the profanation 
of the sacrilegious French. 

When the Russian saw that his soldiers were sufficiently excited by this extra- 
ordinary spectacle, he raised his voice, and began by putting them in mind of 
heaven, the only country which remains to the slave, In the name of the religion 
of equality, he endeavoured to animate these serfs to defend the property of their 
masters; but it was principally by exhibiting to them that sacred image which had 
taken refuge in their ranks, that he appealed to their courage, and raised their 
indignation. 

Napoleon, in his mouth, was “a universal despot! the tyrannical disturber of 
the world! a poor worm! an arch-rebel, who had overturned their altars, and pol- 
luted them with blood ; who had exposed the true ark of the Lord, represented 
by the holy image, to the profanation of men, and the inclemency of the seasons.”’ 
He then told them of their cities reduced to ashes; reminded them that they were 
about to fight for their wives and children; added a few words respecting the Em- 
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peror, and concluded by appealing to their piety and their patriotism, ‘These 
were the virtues of instinct with this rude and simple people, who had not yet 
advanced bevond sensations, but who, for that very reason, were su much more 
formidable as soldiers; less diverted from obedience by reasoning; confined by 
slavery to a narrow circle, in which they are reduced to a small number of sensa- 
tions, which are the only sources of their wants, wishes, and ideas. 

As to other characteristics, proud for want of comparison, and credulous as they 
are proud, from ignorance. Worshippers of images, idolaters as much as Chns- 
tians can be; for they had converted that religion of the soul, which is wholly in- 
tellectual and moral, into ene entirely physical and materwl, to bring it to the 
level of their brute and short capacity. 

rhis solemn spectacie, however, their general’s address, the exhortations of 
their officers, and the benedictions of their priests, served to give a thorough 
tincture of fanaticism to their courage. All, even to the meanest soldier, tancied 
themselves devoted by God himself to the defence of Heaven, and their couse- 
crated soil. 

With the French there was no solemnity, either religious or military, no 
review, no means of excitation: even the address of the Emperor was not distri- 
buted till very late, and read the next morning so near the time of action, that 
several corps were actually engaged before they could hear it. The Russians, 
however, whom so many powertul motions should have inflamed, added to their 
invocations the sword of St. Michael, thus seekimg to borrow aid from all the 
powers of Heaven; while the French sought for it only within themselves, per-, 
suaded that real strength exists only in the heart, and that éhere is to be found the 


* celestial host.” 


Dreadful was the anxiety of Buonaparte before the battle of 
Borodino: and yet his greatest distress seemed to be caused by the 
fear that the Russians would again make their escape without fight- 
ing. Many a messenger was sent to know whether they still kept 


their ground. On receiving assurance that they did, and having 
attended to the wants of his guards, Napoleon went into his tent 
and soon fell into a doze. 


Shortly after, he called once more. His aide-de-camp found him now support- 
ing his head with both hands; he seemed, by what was heard, to be meditating on 
the vanities of glory. “Whatis war? A trade of barbarians, the whole art of 
which consists in being the strongest on a given point!” He then complained of 
the fickleness of fortune, which, he said, he began to experience. Seeming to 
revert to more encouraging ideas, he recollected what had been told him of the 
tardiness and carelessness of Kutusof, and expressed his surprise that Benningsen 
had not been preferred to him. He thought of the critical situation into which 
he had brought himself, and added, “that a great day is at band, that there will 
be a terrible battle.” He asked Rapp if he thought we should gain the victory. 
“No doubt,” was the reply, “but it will be sangumary.” “1 know it,” resumed 
Napoleon ;” “but I have 80,000 men; I shall lose 20,000, I shall enter Moscow 

ith 60,000; the stragglers will then rejoin us, and afterwards the battalions on 
the march, and we shall be stronger than we were before the battle. In this es- 
timate he seemed to include neither his guard nor the cavalry. 

Again assailed by his first anxiety, he sent once more to examine the attitude 
of the Russians: he was informed that their fires burned with equal brightness, 
and that by the number of these, and the moving shadows surrounding them, it 
was supposed that it was not merely a rear-guard, but a whole army that kept 
feeding them. The certainty of their presence at last quieted the Emperor, and 
he tried to take some rest. 

But the marches which he had just made with the army, the fatigues of the 
preceding days and nights, so many cares, and his intense and anxious expecta- 
tion, had worn him out; the coldness of the atmosphere had struck to him; an 
irritating fever, a dry cough, and excessive thirst, consumed him, During the re- 
mainder of the night, he made vain attempts to quench the burning thirst which 
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consumed him. This fresh disorder was complicated with an old complaint, with 
which he had been struggling since the day before. 

At last, just at five o’clock, one of Ney’s officers came to inform him that the 
marshal was still in sight of the Russians, and wished to begin the attack. This 
news scemed to restore the strength of which the fever had deprived him, He 
arose, called his oflicers, and went out, exclaiming, “ We have them at last! For- 
ward! Let us go and open the gates of Moscow.” 


The account of the attacks and the changing fate of the various 
divisions of the opposing armies would little interest the general 
reader, who must be more anxious to become acquainted with its 
results. The battle was terrific, but the French had the advantage 
in the end, though they paid dearly for it. At one period of the 
fight, it would appear, from Segur, that the road was open to vic- 
tory; but Murat, Ney, and Davoust were exhausted; they halted, 
and while they were rallying their troops, they sent to Napoleon 
for reinforcements. 

Napoleon was then seized with a hesitation which he never before displayed; 
he deliberated long with himself, and at last, alter repeated orders and counter- 
orders to his young guard, he expressed his belief that the appearance of Friand 
and Maubourg’s troops on the heights would be sufficient, the decisive moment 
not appearing to him to be yet arrived 

But Kutusof took advantage of the respite which he had no reason to expect; 
he summoned the whole of his reserve, even to the Russian guards, to the sup- 
port of his uncovered left wing. Bagration with these reinforcements reformed 
his line, his right resting on the great battery which Prince Eugene was attack- 
ing, his left on the wood which bounded the field .f battle towards Psarewo. His 
fire cut our ranks to pieces; his attack was violent, impetuous, and simultaneous; 
infantry, artillery, and cavalry; all made one grand effort. Ney and Murat stood 
firm against this tempest; the question with them was no longer about following 
up the victory, but about retaining it. 

The soldiers of Friand, drawn up in front of Semenowska, repelled the first 
charges, but when they were assailed with a shower of balls and grape shot, they 
began to give way; one of their le aders got tired, and gave orders to retreat. At 
that critical moment, Murat ran up to him, and seizing him by the collar, exclaim- 
ed, “ What are you about?” The colonel, pointing to the ground covered with 
half his troops, answered, “ You see well enough that it is impossible to stand 
here.” —** Very well, I will remain!” exclaimed the king. These words stopped 
the officer; he looked Murat steadily in the face, and turning round, coolly said, 
* You are right! Soldiers, face to the enemy! Let us go and be killed!” 

Meanwhile, Murat had just sent back Borelli to the Emperor to ask for assist- 
ance; that officer pointed to the clouds of dust which the charges of the cavalry 
were raising upon the heights, which had hitherto remained tranquil since they 
had been taken. Some cannon balls also for the first time fell close to where Na- 
poleon was stationed; the enemy seemed to be approaching; Borelli insisted, and 
the Emperor promised his young guard. But scarcely had it advanced a few 
paces, when he himself called out to it to halt. The Count de Lobau, however, 
made it advance by degrees, under pretence of dressing the line. Napoleon per 
ceiving it, repeated his order. 

Fortunately, the artillery of the reserve advanced at that moment, to take a po- 
sition on the conquered heights; Lauriston had obtained the Emperor’s consent to 
that mancuvre, but it was rather a permission than an order, Shortly after, how- 
ever, he thought it so important, that he urged its execution with the only move- 
ment of impatience he exhibited during the whole of that day. 

It is not known whether the doubt, as to the results of Prince Poniatowski and 
Prince Eugene’s engagement on his right and left, kept him in uncertainty : what 
is certain is, that he seemed to be apprehensive lest the extreme left of the Rus- 
sians should escape from the Poles, and return to take possession of the field of 
battle in the rear of Ney and Murat. This at least was one of the causes of his 
retaining his guard in observation upon that point. ‘To such as pressed him, his 
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answer was, “that he wished to have a better view; that his battle was not yet 
begun; that they must learn to wait; that time entered into every thing; that it 
was the element of which all things are composed; that nothing was yet suffi- 
ciently clear.” He then inquired the hour, and added, “ that the hour of his bat- 
tle was not yet come; that would begin in two hours.” 

But it never began; the whole of that day he was sitting down, or walking 
about leisurely in front, and a little to the left of the redoubt which had been won 
on the Sth, on the borders of a ravine, at a great distance from the battle, of which 
he could scarcely see any thing after it got beyond the heights; not at all uneasy 
when he saw it return nearer to him, nor impatient with his own troops, or the 
enemy. He merely made some gestures of melancholy resignation, on every oc- 
easion, When they came to inform him of the loss of his best generals. He rose 
several times to take a few turns, but immediately sat down again, 

Every one around him looked at him with astonishment. Hitherto, during these 
great shocks, he had displayed an active coolness; but here it was a dead calm, a 
mild and sluggish inactivity. Some fancied they traced in it that dejection which 
is generally the follower of violent sensations; others, that he had already be 
come indiflerent to every thing, even to the emotion of battles. Several remark- 
ed that the calm constancy and sang-froid which great men display on these great 
occasions, turn, in the course of time, to phlegm and heaviness, when age has 
worn out their springs. ‘Those who were most devoted to him, accounted for his 
immobility by the necessity of not changing his place too much, when he was 
commanding over such an extent, in order that the bearers of intelligence might 
know where to find him. Finally, there were others who, on much better grounds, 
explained the whole by the shock which his health had sustained, and his violent 
indisposition. 


There cannot be the smallest doubt that Napoleon was no longe1 
the bold, decided, active general, he had proved himself in Italy 


and Egypt, at Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, Esslingen, 
and Wagram. His generals were not seconded in their mighty 
efforts to cover themselves with glory, and to complete a victory. 
Nothing could induce their chief to send them his reserves—his 
guard; ‘he wanted to see more clearly upon his chess-board,”’ 
was his comic answer, in the midst of danger and death. The ex- 
planation of this conduct is given us in these words: 

Belliard, in consternation, returned to the king of Naples, and informed him of 
the impossibility of moving the emperor; he said, “ he had found him still seated 
in the same place, with a suffering and dejected air, his features sunk, and a dull 
look; giving his orders languishingly, in the midst of these dreadful warlike noises, 
to which he seemed completely a stranger!” At this account, Ney, furious, and 
hurried away by his ardent and unmeasured character, exclaimed, “ Are they then 
come so far, to be satisfied with a field of battle? What business has the Emperor 
in the rear of the army? There he is only within reach of reverse, and not of 
victory. Since he will no longer make war himself, since he is no longer the 
general, as he wishes to be the emperor every where, Ict him return to the Thuil- 
leries, and leave us to be generals for him!” 

Murat was more calm; he recollected having seen the Emperor the day before, 
as he was riding along observing that part of the enemy’s line, halt several times, 
dismount, and with his head resting upon the cannon, remain there some time in 
the attitude of suffering. He knew what a restless night he had passed, and that 
a violent and incessant cough cut short bis breathing. The king guessed that fa- 
tigue and the first attacks of the equinox had shaken his weakened frame, and 
that in short, at that critical moment, the action of his genius was in a manne: 
chained down by his body, which had sunk under the triple load of fatigue, ot 
fever, and of a malady which, probably more than any other, prostrates the moral 
and physical strength of its victims. 

Sull, farther incitements were not wanting; for shortly after Belliard, Daru, 
urged by Dumas, and particularly by Berthier, said in a low voice to the Emperor, 
“ that from all sides it was the cry that the moment for sending the guard was now 
come.” To which Napoleon replied, “ And if there should be another battle te- 
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morrow, where is my army?” The minister urged no farther, surprised to see, 
for the first time, the Emperor putting off till the morrow, and adjourning his 
victory. 


In another place we are informed, that after Napoleon 


Had retired to his tent, great mental anguish wag added to his previous physi- 
eal dejection. He had seen the field of battle; places had spoken much more 
loudly than men; the victory which he had so eagerly pursued, and so dearly 
bought, was incomplete. Was this he who had always pushed his successes to 
the farthest possible limits, whom Fortune had just found cold and inactive, ata 
time when she was offering him her last favours ? 

The losses were certainly immense, and out of all proportion to the advantages 
gained. Every one around him had to lament the loss of a friend, a relation, or a 
brother; fur the fate of battle had fallen on the most distinguished. Forty-three 
generals had been killed or wounded. What amourning for Paris! what a triumph 
for his enemies! what a dangerous subject forthe reflections of Germany! In his 
army, even im tus very tent, victory was silent, gloomy, isolated, even without 
flatterers ! 

The persons whom he had summoned, Dumas and Daru, listened to him, and 
said nothing; but their attitude, their downcast eyes, and their silence, spoke 
more eloquently than words, 


Napoleon’s generals seem to have been excessively disappointed 
and chagrined at their leader’s conduct. 


Murat then exclaimed, “ That in this great day he had not recognised the ge- 
nius of Napoleon!” ‘The viceroy confessed “that he had no conception what 
could be the reason of the indecision which his adopted father had shown ;” Ney, 
when he was called on for his opinion, was singularly obstinate in advising him to 
retreat, 

Those alone who had never quitted his person, observed, that the conqueror of 
so many nations had been overcome by a burning fever, and above all by a fatal 
return of that painful malady which every violent movement, and all long and 
strong emotions, excited in him, They then quoted the words which he himself 
had written in Italy fifteen years before ; “ Health is indispensable in war, and no- 
thing can replace it;” and the exclamation, unfortunately prophetic, which he 
had uttered on the plains of Austerlitz : “ Ordener is worn out. One is not always 
fit for war; 1 shall be good for six years longer, after which L must lie by.” 


Napoleon subsequently rode over the field of battle, and we can 
believe Segur, that ‘‘ never did one present so horrible an appear- 
99 
ance. 


Every thing concurred to make it so; a gloomy sky, a cold rain, a violent wind, 
houses burnt to ashes, a plain turned topsy-turvy, covered with ruins and rubbish, 
in the distance the sad and sombre verdure of the trees of the north; soldiers 
roaming about in all directions, and humting for provisions, even in the haversacks 
of their dead companions; horrible wounds, for the Russian musket-balls are 
larger than ours; silent bivouacs, no singing or story-telling ;—a gloomy taci- 
turnity. 

Round the eagles were seen the remaining officers and subalterns, and a few 
soldiers, scarcely enough to protect the colours. Their clothes had been torn in 
the fury of the combat, were blackened with powder, and spotted with blood, 
and yet, in the midst of their rags, their misery, and disasters, they had a proud 
look, and at the sight of the Emperor uttered some shouts of triumph, but they 
were rare and excited; for in this army, capable at once of analysis and enthusiasm, 
every one was sensible of the position of all. 


The following melancholy anecdote shows the French Emperor 
in a very amiable light: 


Amidst the crowd of corpses which we were obliged to march over in following 
Napoleon, the foot of a horse encountered a wounded man, and extorted from him 
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a last sign of life or of suffering. The Emperor, hitherto equally silent with lie 
victory, and whose heart felt oppressed by the sight of so many victims, gave ar 
exclamation ; he felt relieved by uttering cries of indignation, and lavishing the 
attentions of humanity on this unfortunate creature. To pacify him, somebody re 
marked that it was only a Russian; but he retorted warmly, “that after victory 
there are no enemies, but only men!” He then dispersed the officers of his 
suite, in order to succour the wounded, who were heard groaning in every direc 
tion. 


The following description is quite horrifying: 


Great numbers were found at the bottom of the ravines, into which the greate: 
part of our men had been precipitated, and where many had dragged themselves, 
in order to be better protected from the enemy, and the violence of the weather. 
Some groaningly pronounced the name of their country or their mother; these 
were the youngest: the elder ones waited the approach of death, some with a 
tranquil, and others with a sardonic air, without deigning to implore for mercy or 
to complain: others besought us to kill them outright; these unfortunate men 
were quickly passed by, having neither the useless pity to assist them, nor th: 
cruel pity to put an end to their sufferings. 

During this melancholy review, the Emperor in vain sought to console himscli 
with a cheering illusion, by having a second enumeration made of the few prison 
ers who remained, and collecting together some dismounted cannon; from sever 
to eight hundred prisoners, and twenty broken cannon, were all the trophies ot 
this imperfect victory. 


Segur remarks, that the Russian autumn had triumphed over 
Napoleon. 


Had it not been for that, perhaps the whole of Russia would have yielded to our 
arms on the plains of the Moskwa; its premature inclemency was a most season 
able assistance to their empire. It was on the 6th of September, the very day be 
fore the great battle! that a hurricane announced its fatal commencement. Ever 
since the night of that day, a burning fever had dried up his blood, and oppressed 
his spirits; he was quite overcome by it during the battle, and the state of suffer 
ing he endured for the five following days arrested his march, and bound up his 
genius. This it was which preserved Kutusof from total ruin at Borodino, and al 
lowed him time to rally the remainder of his army, and withdraw it from our pur- 
suit. 

The Russians made their retreat toward Moscow, without daring 
again to risk a second great battle. 


Napoleon had remained for three days at Mojaisk, confined to his apartment, 
still consumed by a burning fever, overwhelmed with business, and worn out wit! 
anxiety. A violent cold had deprived him of the use of his voice. Compelled 
dictate to seven persons at once, and unable to make himself heard, he wrote ot 
different papers the heads of his despatches. When any difficulty arose, he ex 
plained himself by signs. 

There was a moment when Bessi¢res enumerated to him all the generals wh 
were wounded on the day of the battle. This fatal list affected him so poignantly. 
that by a violent effort he recovered his voice, and interrupted the marshal by the 
sudden exclamation, “ Eight days at Moscow, and there will be an end of it!” 

Meantime, although he had hitherto placed all his futurity in that capital, a vic 
tory so sanguinary and so little decisive lowered his hopes. His instructions tc 
Berthier of the 11th of September for Marshal Victor, exhibited his distress 
“The enemy, attacked at the heart, no longer trifles with us at the extremities 
Write to the duke of Belluno to direct all, infantry, cavalry, artillery, and isolated 
soldiers, to Smolensk, in order to be forwarded from thence to Moscow.” 

In the midst of these bodily and mental sufferings, which he carefully concealed 
from his army, Davoust obtained access to him; his object was to offer himselt 
again, notwithstanding his wound, to take the command of the van-guard, pro- 
tising that he would contrive to march night and day, reach the enemy, and com 
pel him to fight, without squandering, as Murat did, the strength and lives of the 
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soldiers. Napoleon only answered him by extolling in high terms the audacious 
and inexhaustible ardour of his brother-in-law. 

He had just before heard, that the enemy’s army had again been found; that it 
had retired upon his right flank, towards Kalouga, as he had feared it would; that 
it was still retreating, and that his van-guard was already within two days’ march 
of Moscow, That great name, and the great hopes which he attached to it, re- 
vived his strength, and on the 12th of September, he was sufficiently recovered to 
set out in a carriage, in order to join his van-guard. 

Ilere ends the First Volume of Segur’s work,—by far the most 
interesting of the two, on account of its numerous details respect- 
ing the Ex-emperor of the French. The Second Volume, how- 
ever, is also filled with materials of an important nature; but hay- 
ing already devoted so many pages to the first, we shall endeavour 
text month to give a summary of the contents of the Second, oc- 
easionally entering into a few details. | Edinburgh Mag 


Ihisceilann. 


A London journalist thus complains of a misery to which those 
who read many newspapers in this country are subject to a much 
greater extent.—It is bad enough to endure the constant repetition 
of the foreign news. Two months are required to give one the last 
of LATE EUROPEAN INTELLIGENCE. The papers on the Atlantic 
published the notes of the Spanish minister breathing defiance to 
Prussia, Austria and Russia. The sound was flung back upon us 
from Harrisburgh, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Nashville, &c. and the 
last voice of Echo was not returned from St. Louis—we were read- 
ing new accounts, containing the affectionate proclamations of the 
Absolute King. It is, to be sure, a great convenience that the 
heading is always in the same words, and as nearly as possible in 
capitals of the same size, so that one can skip over them until he 
becomes too weary to do so longer, when he must read them, as 
the only mode of getting along. 

‘* No one can take up a newspaper without being disgusted with 
a number of stupid little paragraphs that go the rounds of the press. 
The course of the stars is not more certain than that of these non- 
senses, when once they are set going, and an experienced quidnunc 
will calculate their revolution to aday. Some particularly silly 
nothing, of about half a dozen lines, just fills up a column in a 
morning paper; it is copied into all the evening papers; and the 
other morning papers of the next day cannot forego such a clever 
little thing, that just closes the chinks, and packs their lum- 
ber close. The weekly papers are sure to adopt it, seeing how 
popular it has been with all the daily journals: then it goes the 
rounds of the country, as the editors of the provincial papers, find- 
ing it in all the London papers, copy it as a matter of course into 
their pages. By the time it has circulated in this way through the 
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United Kingdom, to say nothing of its foreign travels, it is quite 
forgotten in the place of its birth, except by the unhappy Constant 
Readers of Newspapers, who have always memories miserably te- 
nacious of rubbish. It then travels back to the metropolis, and the 
editor of some London paper, in want of six lines, with the seissors 
dangling at his fingers’ ends, espying it in the Ballynacrasy News- 
letter, straightway cuts it out as a novelty, and transfers it to his 
columns; then it is again set up, and again takes the same circuit, 
and again comes back like a bad penny, again to go forth. I assure 
you that I have been so haunted by a paragraph of this kind, that 
though forewarned of its nature by the customary commencement, 
“Tt is an extraordinary circumstance,”’ or “It is a singular coinci- 
dence,”’ I have, after having passed it over with a pshaw in fifty 
different papers, read it at last in absolute despair, in order to know 
the worst. You may generally distinguish these nuisances by this 
token, that they always begin with an 7/, and end with a note ot 
admiration.”” 


Ziterature. 


Sir Humphrey Davy’s new method of coppering ships’ bottoms appears to have 
succeeded. ‘The president of the Portsmouth Philosophical Society says, he has 
minutely examined the Samarang since she came into dock, and asserts, on the au- 
thority of a naval gentleman experienced in the subject, as well as on his own, 
that no ship in his majesty’s navy ever came home from a foreign station with a 
clearer copper, or ina clearer state of bottom; the accumulation of weeds and 
shells was peculiarly small, and little else but a few of the minutest limpets had 
became attached in the space of several months. 

Mr. M‘Culloch, of Edinburgh, commenced on Monday 21st, at Willis’s Rooms, a 
Course of Lectures on Political Economy, in honour (so states the announcement) 
of the late Mr. Ricardo. The lectures have been well attended, and will be con 
tinned every Monday and Thursday till the course is concluded. A similar course 
is delivered, on intermediate days, at the London Tavern 

The Remains of Henry Kirke White, selected, with Prefatory Remazks, and 
an Account of his Life. By Robert Southey, Esq, complete in 1 vol. 24m¢ 
boards. 

Mr. Wardrop announcess for publication, the whole Works of the late Matthes 
Baillie, M. D.; with an Account of his Life. 

Dr. Gordon Smith is preparing a systematic work on Medical Police. 

An Historical Dissertation is preparing for publication, upon the Origin, Dura 
tion, and Antiquity of English Surnames. By William Kingdom, esq. 

A New Work by one of the Authors of Body and Soul, entitled the Village Pas- 
tor, in one volume, will be published in the course of the month. 

Miss Benger’s Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia, daughter of 
King James I., with Sketches of the most distinguished Personages, and the State 
of Society in Holland and Germany during the 17th century, are in the press. 

Mr. Buckingham announces his Travels among the Arab Tribes inhabiting the 
countries East of Syria and Palestine: including a Journey from Nazareth to the 
mountains beyond the Dead Sea; from thence to the great plain of the Hauran 
to Bozra, Damascus, Lebanon, Balbeck, and by the valley of the Orontes to Selcu- 
cia, Antioch, and Aleppo. 

Proposals have been circulated for publishing, by subscription, in about Fifty 
quarterly parts, Species Conchyliorum ; or, Descriptions of all the known Specigs 
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of Recent Shells. By G. B. Sowerby, F. L.S.,&c. Tlustrated by coloured Plates, 
by J. D C. Sowerby, F. L. S., &. ‘The descriptions in this work will be given 
in Latin and English. The number of species and varieties to be described and 
fixured are 5,000, which will be contained in from 900 to 1000 plates. 

An inedited MS, of the celebrated Fenelon bas been lately found buried among 
the archives of the establishment of St. Anne, in the town of Cambray. It was 
composed by Fenelon in the year 1702, and is enutled Réponse de UV Archevéque de 
Cambrai au Memoire qui lid a €té envoye sur le Droit du Joyeux Avénement. 

The History of Paris, from the earliest period to the present day, is announced 
for publication. 

The King of Spain has just authorized the printing of the Autographical Journal 
of Christopher Columbus, and those of several other illustrious Navigators, which 
have been preserved in the Escurial with the most religious care, but which nc 
one has hitherto been allowed to peruse. 

The Last Days of Lord Byron, by Major William Parry, is just ready. 

Among forthcoming novelties, we notice (from several publishers’ lists) a Se- 
quel Volume to Evelyn’s Memoirs: it is by Mr. Upcott, and is expected in about 
three weeks. 

A Journal across the Cordillera of the Andes, and of a Residence in Lima and 
other parts of Peru, in 1823 and 1824, by Robert Proctor, esq., is announced for 
publication. 

Mr. Howison, Author of Sketches in Upper Canada, is preparing for the press, 
Foreign Scenes and Travelling Recreation. 

The Remains and Memoir of the late Reverend Charles Wolfe, A. B., Author of 
the Poem on the Burial of Sir John Moore, are announced, by the Rev. J. A. Rus- 
sell, in two volumes 12mo.; and whatever profits may arise from the sale, are to 
be placed at the disposal of the Author’s Family, for charitable and religious pur- 
Poses, 

“ Pompeiana,” by Sir W. Gell and J. P. Gandy, with more than a hundred En- 
gravings, is announced. 

A second volume of Captain Brookes’ Travels in Norway, &c., will speedily be 
published. 

In Paris, the Album of the famous fortune-teller Mademoiselle le Normand is an- 
nounced. The prospectus styles it a precious collection of secret memoirs, lite- 
rury miscellanies, and letters of celebrated persons, &c. It is to consist of five 
large quarto volumes, or above eighty volumes in octavo! and to appear in parts. 

Rev. Henry G. White, will shortly publish, in 1 vol. 8vo., the Reading-Desk; or, 
Practical Remarks upon the Reading of the Liturgy: with Notes upon its con- 
struction, embodying the substance of a Scries of Sermons, preached at the Asy- 
lum for Female Orphans. 

Mr. Penn has in the press a new edition of his Comparative Estimate of the Mi- 
neral and Mosaical Geologies, revised and enlarged with relation to the latest works 
on Geology. 

The Magistrate, or Sessions and Police Review, Critical, Humorous, and Instruc- 
tive, will be published on the first of May, and continued monthly. 

The works of James Arminius, D. D., formerly Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. ‘Translated from the Latin, by James Nichols, author of “ Cal- 
vinism and Arminianism compared in their Principles and Tendency.”—Volume the 
first will soou be published. 

Correspondence relative to the Prospects of Christianity, and the Means of pro- 
moting its Reception in India, will be shortly published. 

Nearly ready for publication, the Diable Diplomat, par un Ancien Ministre. 

On the Religions of Ancient Greece, the Public, the Mystical, and the Philoso- 
phical, by W. Mitford, esq. 

In a few days will be published, the New Shepherd’s Calendar, a new volume 
of Poems, by John Clare. 

Aids to Reflection, in a Series of Prudential, Moral, and Spiritual Aphorisms, 
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extracted from the Works of Archbishop Leighton, with Notes, and interpolated 
Remarks, by 8. T. Coleridge, esq. Post 8vo. 

A third volume of Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and Statesmen, by 
Walter Savage Landor, esq. 

The Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Modern: with an Introduction and Notes, 
Historical and Critical, and Characters of the Lyric Poets, by Allan Cunningham, 
in 4 vols 

The Principal Roots of the Latin Language, simplified by a Display of their In- 
corporation into the English Tongue, with copious Notes; formimg part of Mr. 
Hall's Intellectual System of Education (as explained in a public Lecture, deliver- 
ed at Willis’s Rooms, on Saturday, 8th of May, 1824,) whereby an adult, previously 
unacquainted in the slightest degree with Latin, was enabled in the short space of 
only seven days, to acquire so considerable a knowledge of the Latin Language, 
as to translate, parse, and scan, tle whole of the First Book of Virgil’s Eneid. 


REV. DR. PARR. 


Disp, at Hatton Parsonage, near Warwick, on the evening of Sunday the 6th 
inst., in his 79th vear, the Kev. Dr. Samuel Parr, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Rector 
of Graffam, in Huntingdonshire, &c., after an illness of about two months’ continu- 
ance; during which the affectionate sympathy of his friends was not less assiduous 
than the prayers and supplications of his parishioners, forthe prolongation of the 
life of their most valuable friend and pastor. 

Rarely does it fall to the lot of men in general to witness such a splendid com- 
bination of talent, learning, and moral worth as the character of Dr. Parr pre- 
sented. In intellect, he was a giant, revelling and glorying in that strength by 
means of which he was enabled to defy opposition, to overthrow all competitors, 
to break them to pieces, and to trample them to dust, if they besought not that 
forbearance which he refused to no man. Occasionally, he might be thought, by 
some persons, to wanton in power—to assume the sceptre, and put on the purple; 
for, enthroned in intellectual might, he dreaded no rivalry :—but let all remember, 
that he was incapable of the slightest feeling of jealousy at other men’s claims, or 
victories: he rejoiced in their powers, and aided their triumphs; and seldom, in- 
deed, has the world possessed a man who has contributed so frequently, so essen- 
tially, and with so much delight, to the success of all who sought his aid. He was 
not to be vexed by ignorance, irritated by dulness, or provoked by folly: for he 
always made unasked allowances for every man’s situation, circumstances, capacity, 
or want of capacity; and it was only when ignorance presumed to teach—when 
dulness pretended to be wit, or folly domineered, that his ire was kindled; and he 
inflicted unforgotten, unforgiven wounds upon the self-love of persons, who nei- 
ther knew him nor themselves. 

The majesty of mind beamed in his eye, and was stamped upon his forehead, 
and required none of those external indications of coronets and mitres, which sup- 
ply the absence of realities in the “ litte great;”—exhibiting the shadow without 
the substance—the attestation without the signature. 

His knowledge of the human character, in all its varieties, appeared to have 
been intuitive. He marked the eye; he read the countenance; and the prophet 
of old did not more fully comprehend the hand writing upon the wall, than he all 
the latent, as well as all the obvious, features of the mind. 

Endowed with that indispensable requisite to literary eminence which is found 
in a memory at once retentive and exact, he attracted the pure ore from all that 
he read, and all that he heard. If any mind might be pronounced magnetic, it 
wus his. 

Possessing, in the stores of his capacious mind, the essence of all that the fathers’ 
wrote; profoundly skilled in all the best comments upon Jewish history and Chris- 
tian doctrine; master of all systems of divinity; versed in all creeds, as well as in 
the decisions of councils and synods; and equally well acquainted with the great 
controversies which have agitated the Greek, the Latin and the Protestant churches ; 
as also those which have, at various periods, divided the literary world; being a 
most learned philologist, erudite classical scholar, and profound metaphysician ; 
skilled in general science, and more especially in the principles of legislation; 
deeply read in ecclesiastical and general history, as well as in the systems of ethic: 
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and philosophy, of all ages and nations; the “ spirits of the mighty dead” might be 
said to come at his call; and the poets, the orators and philosophers of antiquity 
mentally appeared at the invocation of a genius transcendant as themselves. To 
estimate his acquisitions to their full extent was impossible; knowledge in him 
was an ocean, the boundaries of which no one ever discovered—the depths of which 
no one ever fathomed. 

Such a man, enjoying unabated vigour of intellect, and undecaying firmness of 
purpose, though almost on the verge of his eightieth year, was a spectacle sublime 
as that of the polar sun blazing at midnight, and pouring forth floods of light when 
the ordinary laws of nature decree darkness. 

That such talents and such learning should be accompanied by a commensurate 
kindness of heart and urbanity of manners, is not more than thinking men would 
expect, nor less than good men would desire. He was the personal friend of his 
humblest parishioners; and to them he was an expounder of Scripture, alike able, 
realous and faithful: and whilst he taught them to abhor every species of hypo- 
crisy and fraud, they witnessed that his practice and his precepts were in exact 
accordance. Religion in him had no taint of superstition, or bigotry: he believed 
that the fold of Christ included all that have faith in his mission, and obey his pre- 
cepts; and the rest of his fellow-beings he presumed not to judge. He soothed 
the afflicted, advised the friendless, consoled the widow and the fatherless, and 
sought to hghten the captive’s fetters: he was, indeed, the friend of those “who 
had none beside to help them.” His conversational intercourse was instructive 
and delightful, almost beyond parallel: the hospitality of ancient times prevailed 
at his table, and his hourly liberality proved his contempt for riches. 

Dr. Parr was born at Harrow: his father was a sturgeon of that place; and his 
paternal grandfather was rector of Hinckley, in Leicestershire. He was at the 
head of Harrow school in his fourteenth year; and would, on the death of Dr. 
Sumner, who strongly recommended him as his successor, have been appointed 
to the head-mastership, had it not been for the immaturity of hisage. At Harrow, 
he contracted a friendship with Dr. Bennet, late Bishop of Cloyne, and the cele- 
brated Sir Wm. Jones. When he removed from Harrow, to establish himself as a 
teacher at Stanmore, almost all the boys of the upper school accompanied him. 
He became successively master of the Grammar Schools of Colchester and Nor- 
wich; and was preferred, in 1780, to the rectory of Asterby, in the diocese of 
Lincoln, This, in 1785, he exchanged for the perpetual curacy of Hatton, in War- 
wickshire. In addition to the benefice above mentioned, the Rev. Dr. Parr held 
the living of Graffham, in Huntingdonshire, which was presented to him by Sir 
Francis Burdett. ‘Through the present Earl of Dartmouth’s grandfather, he also 
obtained from Bishop Lowth, a prebend of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Dr. Parr was 
twice married—first to Ann, of the ancient house of Mauleverer, in Yorkshire ; 
and afterwards, to Mary, sister of the late /. James Eyre, of Solihull, in War- 
wickshire. By his first wife, he had severa’ uildren, all of whom died in their in- 
fancy, except Catherine and Sarah, both « whom he survived; the first married 
to John Wynne, Esq., of Garthmillis, in D’  sighshire, and left two daughters, now 
living—Catherine and Augusta; the eld — of whom is the wife of the Rev. John 
Lymes, Rector of Elmley Levit, in Wor, tershire. 

Dr. Parr was not doomed to experienc: liberality where it ought to have been 
most exhibited. He was never patronized by the government; but derived his 
preferments, and that competence, which so happily gilded the sunset of his life, 
and which he so nobly united with mental independence, from his own exertions, 
and those of private triendship. Distinguished as Dr. Parr was for his moral cha 
racter, his persevering exercise of all the duties of his station as a parish pastor, 
and his zealous and enlightened attachment to our civil and religious constitution, 
this neglect of him, by the ruling powers, is obviously traceable to the known in- 
dependence of his character. The secret, indeed, may be explained by an extract 
from his admirable work “ On the Character of Mr. Fox ;” in which he states, that 
“from fis youth upwards he never deserted a friend, nor violated a public prin- 
ciple ; that he was the SLAVE OF NO PATRON, AND THE ORGAN OF NO PARTY; that he 
formed his political opinions without the slightest regard, and acted upon them 


with total disrecard to personal emolument and professional promotion 
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MRS. ANNA LETITIA BARBAULD, 


Died, at Stoke Newington, on the 9th instant, in the 82d year of her age, Mrs 
Anna Letitia Barbauld, daughter of the late Rev. John Aiken, D. D. and widow 
of the Rev. Rochmont Barbauld. 

This distinguished lady, whose fame is second to none of the female writers of 
her country, was born at Kibworth, in the county of Leicester, on June 20th, 1743 
She was indebted to her learned and exemplary father for the solid foundation ot 
a literary and classical education; a boon at that period rarely bestowed upon a 
daughter. In the year 1756, she accompanied her family to Warrington, in Lanca- 
shire, where her father was appointed one of the tutors of a dissenting academy. 
She published, in 1772, a volume of poems, which immediately gave her a place 
in the first rank of living pocts. The next year, in conjunction with her brother, 
the late John Aiken, M. D. she gave to the world a small but choice collection of 
miscellaneous pieces in prose. 

On her marriage, in 1774, she went to reside at Palgrove in Suffolk, where her 
Parly Lessons, and Hymns in Prose, for Children, were composed—masterpieces 
in the art of juvenile instruction—monuments at once of her genius and of the 
condescending benevolence which presided over its exercise. In 1785, Mr. and 
Mrs. Barbauld quitted Palgrove, and after «a tour on the Continent, and some 
months passed in London, they settled at Hampctead. 

Some pamphlets on public topics, printed anonymously, but marked for hers by 
a style of almost unrivalled brilliancy and animation; and a Poetical Epistle to Mr. 
Wilberforce on his exertions for the abolition of the Slave Trade, were the prin 
cipal efforts of her pen during many succeeding years. 

In 1802 she and Mr. Barbauld fixed their abode at the village of Stoke New- 
ington, whither they were attracted by her affection for her brother, and desire of 
enjoying his daily society. A Selection from the Guardian, Spectator and Tatler, 


introduced by an elegant essay; another from the MS. correspondence of Ri 
chardson, with a Life of the Author, and a view of his writings pfefixed; and a 
Collection of the best English Novels, with biographical and critical prefaces, 


served in succession to amuse her leisure; a higher effort of her power was the 
splendid poem entitled Eighteen Hundred and Eleven, which appeared early in 
the ensuing year. 

This was the last of her separate publications, but she continued ocasionally te 
exercise her poetical powers, which she retained in undiminished vigour nearly 
to the latest period of her life. 

She sunk by a gradual decay, without any severe bodily suffering, and with per- 
fect resignation and composure of mind. 

The moral qualities of this admirable woman reflected back a double lustre on 
her intellectual endowments. Her principles were pure and exalted, her senti- 
ments on all occasions mild, candid and generous. No one could bear her facul. 
ties more meekly: neither pride nor envy had the smallest share in her composi- 
tion: her beneficence was proved by many acts of bounty, and her courtesy, kind- 
ness, and indulgence to others were unbounded. Her society was equally a benefit 
and a delight to all within her sphere. She possessed many and warm friends, 
and passed through a long life without an enemy. 

Mrs. Barbauld has left behind her many unpublished pieces both in verse and 
prose ; and a complete edition of her works, with a selection from her correspon- 
dence, may be expected to appear under the superintendence of her family. 

While inserting, with a melancholy satisfaction, this brief memoir, with which a 
correspondent has favoured us, of one of the greatest benefactors to the present 
generation, from the lead taken by her in improving the system of early domestic 
education—it would be, upon our part, a want of that gratitude which is the very 
heart of moral justice, if we did not particularly notice the obligations of the 
Monthly Magazine to Mrs. Barbauld, to whose pen are to be ascribed several of 
the most pleasing and interesting essays and poetical effusions which graced it 
earliest numbers. 

DR. TILLOCH, LL. D. 

Ir is with feelings of deep emotion that we have to announce to our readers the 

death of Dr. Alexander Tulloch, the founder and editor of the Philosophical Ma 


gazine. 
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Alexander Tilloch was a native of Glasgow, where he was born on the 28th of 
February, 1757. After receiving that liberai education which in Scouand is so 
much more accessible than in England, inured from his earliest life to a habit of 
thinking for himself, possessing an inquisitive mind, and imbibing an ardent thirst 
for knowledge, he devoted much of his attention to the art of printing, in which 
he conceived much improvement remained to be made. As he was not bred a 
printer himself, he had recourse to Mr. Foulis, printer of the University of Glas- 
gow, to whom he applied for types to make an experiment in a new process, and 
that nothing less than the art of stereotype printing: the experiment succceded, 
and Mr. Foulis, who was a very ingenious man, became so convinced of its practi- 
cability and excellence, that he entered into partnership with him in order to carry 
iton. They took out patents in both England and Scotland, and printed several 
small volumes from stereotype platcs. A few years afterwards Dr. Villoch dis- 
covered, that he was but a second inventor, and that the art had been exercised 
by a Mr. Ged of Edinburgh, jeweller, nearly fifty years before. This circumstance, 
if it did not disgust Dr. Tilloch, made him think less of his discovery; and soon 
after he left Glasgow for London, where he became one of the proprietors of the 
Star evening newspaper, But even the avocations of a daily journal, and the poli- 
tical vortex into which all who are so connected arc unavoidably driven, could uot 
divert his mind from his favourite pursuits. He therefore projected and com- 
menced the Philosophical Magazine, which, although there are now several works 
ef a similar descripiion, continues to maintain its Ligh character. ‘To this, the 
philosophical acguirements of the Editor, who possessed an extensive knowledge 
of many departments of physical science, were, in a great degree, conducive ; and 
various papers by himself, in the earlier volumes, are by no means the least inte- 
resting of their contents. During the last three years, however, the ravayes of 
the disorder which has terminated in his death, disabled him from taking an ac- 
tive part in conducting the work. 

Dr. Tilloch devoted much of his valuable time to the Steam-engine, and had a 
large share in suggesting and maturing the improvement on what is called Woolf’s 
engine. The ruling passion may be said, in Dr. Tilloch, to have been strong al- 
most even in death; for he had entered a new patent for a steam-engine only a 
fortnight before death closed his eyes, and the world lost a man who had devoted 
a long life to the advancement of science. This melancholy event took place at 
his house in Barnsbury-street, Islington, on the 26th of January last. 

In private life, Dr. Tilloch was amiable; in conversation, acute, intelligent and 
communicative ; few persons possessed a clearer understanding, or a warmer heart. 
We have already stated that Dr. ‘Tilloch was one of the proprietors of the Star 
newspaper, and for many years he took an active share in its management; for the 
last five years, however, the editing has been confiled to other hands, and the 
opportunities which a long and protracted sickness enabled him to devote to study 
were appropriated to scicuce, in the promotion of which he was always ardent and 
persevering. 

Dr. Tilloch was a member of several literary and scientific societies, and few in 
dividuals had stronger claims to such distinction. 
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Mr. Campbell’s Last Man.—Mr. Campbell, it seems, has been thrown into an 
extreme agitation by an observation in the Edinburgh Review, that his Poem, The 
Last Man, was apparently suggested by Lord Byron’s Darkness. Nothing could 
be more unlucky or more galling to the poet, as it turns out, than this remark of 
the Edinburgh Critic; for it appears that Mr, Campbell has for fifteen long years 
been big with a secret trouble touching this very poem, which he now publicly 
vents in a letter of explanation and affliction to the reviewers. The substance of 
the grievance is briefly this—About fifteen years ago (a commencement always 
ominous of a tale of wo), Mr. Campbell called on Lord Byron at his lodgings, near 
St. James-street, and confided his conception of a Last Man to his Lordship, with- 
out reflecting, as Sir Fretful Plagiary would have done, that Lord Byron wrote 
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himself. Many years afterwards he met his Zas¢ Man in Lord Byron’s Darkness, 
and knew him to be the very man-child he had brought to light at his Lordship’s 
house near St. James-street. However, he did not claim his man at the time, because 
he had not made a poem of him, and he did not at that period think he should 
ever do a Last Mun. For a great many years, therefore, the world’s end slun 
bered in the poet’s brain, till one day, as bad luck would have it, Mr. Barry Corn 
wall hied him to Mr. Campbell, and informed him that an acquaintance of his in 
tended to bring out a Last Man, and not only a Last Man, but a /ong Last Man 
Poetic patience could not stand this shock, and Mr. Campbell emphatically ob 
serves—“ I thought this hard; what votary of the Muses could indeed endure t 
be thus plundered right and left of Last Men? For fifteen years (a proper period of 
gestation for so \ late a subject) Mr. Campbell had been big with this Last Man, 
and even Lord Byron, as he observes, had spared the title to him, how then could 
he bear to see another poet enjoying the priority of Last Man-publication—how 
could he submit, in short, to produce a /ast Last Man, when the frst conception 
was his? The very antithesis speaks the wrong. Such usage could not be borne 
and therefore, Mr. Campbell wrote his poem and sent it to the press: thus it at 
present stands the Last Man but one. 

Poets are very apt to go into frenzies on very slight occasions, and we know 
that nothing offends them so much while fhe paroxysm holds, as to assure then 
that there is no ground for their unspeakable vexation of spirit; nevertheless w 
must observe, that it appears to us in this case, that the Edinburgh reviewer is the 
only person to blame. The critical discovery that the “ go on, I'll follow thee,” 
of Hamlet was a plagiarism of the “I pra, sequar,” of Terence, is scarcely more 
ridiculous than the observation that the Last Man of Campbell seemed to have 
been suggested by the Darkness of Byron; the idea of the Last Man being most 
particularly obvious, or rather absolutely common-place, and a book under the 
taking title of Omegarius, or the Last Man, having gone the rounds of all circu 
lating libraries for years past. This fact must, we apprehend, wrest from poo 
Mr. Campbell, even the honour of the title which Lord Byron had spared to him 
Had the idea in question been that of a Last Poem, indeed the originality of so 
extravagant a thought might perhaps have been worth discussing, but the very 
yot-house signs of the World’s End might suggest the fancy of which Mr. Camp 
Pen makes so much. In a word, the Edinburgh critic found a mare’s nest, and 


the eggs—we give his letter to his review: 





thus Mr. Campbell wrangles for 


To the Editor of the Edinburch Review. 

My dear Friend—The criticisms in your Review of my last volume of Poems cai 
form no proper subject for any printed animaddversions of mine; but 1! hope the 
readers of this letter will excuse me for answering one of your observations, whic! 
relates rather to a matter of fact than to a matter of opinion. 

You say that my Poem, the Last Man, seems to have been suggested by Lor 
By ron’s Poem, Darkness. Now the truth is, that fifteen, or it may be more, vear 
ago, | called on Lord Byron, who at that time had lodgings near St. James’s 
street; and we had a long, and to me, a very memorable conversation, from which 
[have not a doubt, that Lis Lordship imbibed those few ideas in the poem, Dark 
ness, which have any resemblance to mine in the Last Man. I remember my say 
ing to him, that I thought the idea of a being witnessing the extinction of his spe 
cies and of the Creation, and of his looking, under the fading eye of nature, at de 
solate cities, ships floating at sea with the dead, would make a striking subject fo: 
a poem. I met those very ideas, many years afterwards, when I read Lord Byron’: 
poem Darkness. {t may be asked why Idid not then appeal to Lord Byron about 
the originality of those few ideas? As circumstances have turned out, I now wish 
that | had done so. Lord Byron’s most attached friend has given me his opinion, 
that if his Lordship had not forgotten the conversation, and was conscious of using 
an idea which I had suggested to him, he did se, prepared to give me credit for 
the suggestion whenever I should claim that credit. Had I taken this view of the 
case, and had I also then finished my little poem, I should in all probability havc 
written to Lord B. But I had not written the piece, and at that time thought i never 
should write it. Unimportant as the leading idea was, 1 was discouraged by its 
being taken from me. ‘There seemed to me to be no use in setting on foot a cor 
respondence with Lord Byron, merely to dun him for an acknowledgment of m; 
right to a stray idea, He might, or he might not, have recollected our convers« 
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tion; but if he had forgotten it, his telling me so would have only increased a 
petty mortification.—Then, as for ascertaining the matter by proofs, after years 
had past, how was [ to rake up the recollections of those persons, to whom I 
might have long ago mentioned the design of my poem?—One might be dead; a 
second might be uncertain as to dates; ‘and a third certainly had so domestic a 
relation to me, that the evidence was no better than my own. In reality, I aban- 
doned, for a great many years, the idea of fulfilling my sketch. But 1 was pro- 
voked to change my mind, when my friend Barry Cornwall informed me that an 
acquaintance of his intended to write a long poem, entitled the Last Man.—Z 
thought this hard! The conception of the Last Man had been mine fifteen years 
ugo; even Lord Byron had spared the title to me: Utherefore wrote my poem so 
called, and sent it to the press; for not one idea in which was | indebted to Lord 
Byron, or to any other person. 

Had I foreseen events, 1 should have communicated with Lord Byron, during 
his lifetime, on this subject; but I could no more than any one else foreknow the 
loss of his mighty genius to the world, 

If it should be alleged that this declaration of mine implies a reflection on Lord 
Byron’s me mory, I have to answer, that it by no means necessarily does so. His 

glory goes against the supposition that he was a conscious plagiary from me; and 
t ain only affirming what I feel to be true, that I could not be either consciously 
or unconsciously a ‘plas ary fromhim. There are really not many ideas in the two 
pieces which are similar. But supposing my statement to be true, do I depre- 
ciate Lord Byron?—No! He either thought my suggestions “ fair came,” or for- 
got that it was not himself who had started them. A poor man easily remembers 
from what quarter he has received each of his few pieces of money or bank-notes; 
but a rich man easily forgets where he got this or that coin or bank-wote amidst his 
accumulated thousands! In like manner, Lord Byron was the most likely person 
in the world to forget the sources of his ideas. 

For the acceptance of what I have declared, I have nothing more to rely upon, 
than my own character and credibility. It would be attaching a ludicrous im- 
portance to this matter, for me to offer any stronger affirmation than my word of 
honour. How few or how many will believe that word, must depend on the com- 
mon notions of my veracity; but supposing me conscious that this is truth, I ask 
if | have not a right to state it? 





Jam, yours, very truly, 
T. Campuett, 
London, Feb. 28, 1825. 
10, Upper Seymour-street West 


Paris, March 18, 1825 


The most remarkable volume which has appeared this month is, unque stionably, 
the one containing the three speeches pronounced by M. Benjamin Constant, 
General Foy, and M. de Girardin, against the projected law, by which the emi- 
grants are going to put above four millions sterling into their pockets. You will 
frequently find in the speech of M. de Girardin the pungent irony of Voltaire, and 
the caustic sarcasm of Pascal, The following sentence may be regarded as the 
text or ground-work of the masterly harangue of the pupil of J. J. Rousseau. 
“ What, Gentlemen, in this Chamber, composed of four hundred and thirty mem- 
bers, three hundred and seventy of whom are emigrants having claims on the pro- 
posed indemnity, have you the efirontery to brave every sentiment of honesty or of 
de cency which enjoin upon you a self-challenge, when called upon to vote above 

forty millions sterling to the emigrants ?” 

The speech of General Foy was adinirable to hear. This copious and eloquent 
speaker rose to the level of Mirabeau, whom I remember to have seen in the last 
vear of his life. Unfortunately, the whole speech of General Foy rested on a 
supposition too obviously false: he ascribed some generosity and some small rem- 
nant of honour to his hearers. True cloquence becomes ridiculous when it is ad- 
dréssed to utter and immovable selfishness. The existing Chamber is composed 
of old men of sixty—libertines in their youth; now stupid and selfish bigots, inca- 
pable of acquiring a single new idea. It is obviousenough that the sublime and 
potent eloquence of Demosthenes or of Mirabeau would be totally inapplicable to 
such an audience. It implies almost a want of sense to address them in a lan 
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guage so utterly inappropriate. This reflection, which suggested itself to every 
mind, destroyed the effect of General Foy’s speech. 

If, in this open struggle for pre-eminence between three men of the greatest 
talents, M. Benjamin Constant carried off the palm, it may be wholly attributed 
to his having assumed the tone suited to his audience. Addressing himself both 
to them and to the whole nation, by which his speech would be read on the fol- 
lowing day, he found the secret of making them swallow contempt under all its 
forms. [You must know we have a proverb which says, Contempt may be swallowed, 
but cannot be chewed] M. Benjamin Constant had the art of overwhelming with 
ridicule the three hundred and seventy wigged heads which decide the destiny of 
France; and, tocomplete the triumph of the most subtle wit and the most consum- 
mate address which have for a long time been exhibited to the world, he never 
once allowed them time to interrupt him. These unfortunate men did not begin 
to con pre hend the bitter sarcasm of one sentence until the tor had reached the 
middle of the succeedimg one. The Constitutione! was obliged on that day to 





print a second edition, (a thing which does not occur three times in the year,) and 
it was eagerly sought for by all Paris, as containing a faithful report of that tre- 
mendous passage in which M. B. Constant replicd to the hacknied declamations 
about their heroic fidelity, so constantly paraded by the emigrants. He proved in 
the clearest manner that, after having returned under Bucnapare in 1801—after 
having vied with each other in crowding to his anti-chamber—after having sworn 
allegiance to him, they cannot boast of their fidelity, and sull less of their heroism; 
but simply of their prudence. This passage, which it is impossible to read with- 
out laughing, and which I do not quote because it is too long, and too closely con- 
nected with what precedes it, is unquestionably equal to the finest parts of the 
Provincial Letters of Pascal. Happy would it be for the public, and for M. B. 
Constant himself, if his works on religion were written with the same fervour and 
the same talent! 

The striking merit of these three speakers has set the public on examining the 
merits of this individual Chamber of Deputies. The result of this investigation 
is, that it is, without any exc eption, the most stupid Chamber that has any where 
existed for the last thirty-five years. They are the strongest; they plunder the 
nation of four or five millions, and they actually do not know how to divide the ' 
spoil. For full three weeks they have not known what they are about. Three or 
four times in the course of a debate M. de Villele or his aid-de-camp, M. de Mar- 
tignac, are obliged to mount the tribune, to prevent their deciding the same ques- 
tion in two opposite ways. In one of their late debates they persisted, for three 





whole hours, that it was expedient to decree a consequence of an article of a law, 
BEerone the article itse!f was a lopted, M. Ravez, their preside nt, Messrs. de Vil- 
lele and de Martignac, could not by any means make them hear reason. At last 
these gentlemen, fairly worn out in the conflict, were obliged to break up the 
sitting, and to adjourn the discussion till the following day. M. de Talleyrand, 
whose old age was enlivened and rejoiced by this farcical exhibition, said in his 
drawing-room, in the evening, “they are savages who have killed a hare, but can 
neither skin it nor cook it. Every savage, in his turn, approaches the defunct 
hare, turns it over from head to tail, looks at it for some time, and at last goes 
away, not knowing what to do with it.” All the deplorable absurdities of the 








Chamber, suid M, Seguicr, (a peer of France, and first President of the Cour Roy- 
ale of Paris, and what is more, a man of talent,) are calculated to produce a second 
e ton of the ist of emigrents. Uf you, in England, are curious (o know the extent 


/ 

of .he absurdity of the Chamber, you may read the History of the Emigration, one 
vol. octavo, by M. de Montrol. It is correct, impartial, and perfectly devoid of 
talent 

I shall conclude this long political gossip, by a reflection of a literary cast. If 
Voltaire could return to hfe, he would not write tragedies, he would try to get 
chosen a deputy, for there is not a village in France in which General Foy and 
Benjamia Constant have not adinirers 
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